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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 



This is a report of a study of the backgrounds and motivations of the 
trainees that went through the first year of the Chicago JOBS Project in 1963- 
1964 and the relationship between these factors and trainee "success." The 
JOBS-I Project was one of the experimental and demonstration projects, set up 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act, devoted specifically to "hard 
core" unskilled inner-city youth. (JOBS refers to "Job Opportunities Through 
Better Skills"; it is not to be confused with the recently instituted JOBS pro- 
gram, "Job Opportunities in the Business Sector," which approaches the problem 
of hard-core unemployment in a large-scale national cooperative effort between 
business and the federal government.) Almost all the trainees in the JOBS-I 
Project were Negro, 1 most of them falling within the age range between 18 and 22. 
The great majority had had no regular employment lasting more than a few months. 
Most were school dropouts, the average performance on academic achievement tests 
falling below the sixth grade level. 

The JOBS-I Project began in September of 1963 and continued officially until 
September of 1964, although most job placements had been made by June and July. 
Training in the JOBS Project was conducted at six centers or "units." All six 
units provided classes in basic education as well as daily discussion groups 
oriented toward issues of motivation and other problems trainees face. These 
counseling discussion groups placed particular emphasis on attempts to teach 
trainees the attitudes and behaviors appropriate in the world of work. In addi- 
tion, three of the units provided training in a specific skill area whereas on- 
the-job training was provided the trainees in the other three units. 

This research study is not an "evaluation" in the usual sense. The JOBS 
Project has continued in operation since the first year that we studied, training 
a number of different groups of trainees. It has changed in many very basic ways, 
some of which will be noted later, from the project that was conducted at the 
time this study was made. It would not be very meaningful to give the project a 
"grade" at this time about how "well" or "poorly" it did several years ago. 

Even without this passage of time, the most meaningful purpose of research 
of this sort is not to commend or criticize a given project. Our interest in this 
study has been to utilize the experiences of the trainees in JOBS-I for the broad 
and general insights they give us about the problems that this population of 
trainees presents for such programs and the possible implications of these prob- 
lems for program planning. 

Although the JOBS Project itself and E and D programs in general have changed 
dramatically in the past few years, the characteristics and problems of the inner- 
city youth they deal with have unfortunately remained fairly constant. The time 
lag in our data is, therefore, least critical in what is the major focus of this 
report, namely, the study of the characteristics, motivations and attitudes of 
the trainees. The major purpose of the report is to examine the relationships 
between trainee characteristics and attitudes and their greater or lesser 
"success"; and, given these relationships between trainee characteristics and 



^Since less than two percent of the trainees in the project were white, they 
were eliminated from the sample included in this study. For a more detailed des- 
cription of the background characteristics of the trainees, see Chapter IV. 
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success, to at least note some possible implications for program planning. Two 
criteria of "success" will be utilized, those which have been traditionally of 
concern to people involved in these projects: (1) whether the trainees drop out 

or remain in the project, and (2) their success in the job world, as measured by 
their total earnings in the period following the end of the program. 



A secondary focus of this report will be on the characteristics of the train- 
ing program and the trainees' responses to the different aspects of the program. 

As we have already indicated, we will not be concerned with how "well" the project 
as a whole accomplished its purposes. Our focus will be on how the trainees 
responded to different aspects of the program. The first year of the JOBS Project 
consisted of a number of activities - job training, basic education, group and 
personal counseling. The responses of the trainees to these different aspects 
of the program can give us some idea of the meaningfulness of such program 
activities to this type of population, over and above the issue of what the total 
complex of these activities accomplished in that particular program at that 
particular time. 

We cannot, of course, completely divorce the trainees' reactions to a given 
program activity from the particular context within which it occurred. For 
example, the data we will present on the trainees' reactions to basic education 
classes refer to reactions to these classes as they were taught in JOBS-I. We 
will have to be cautious, therefore, in generalizing about the extent to which 
such classes fit in with the attitudes and motives of this type of population. 

The generalizations we attempt in our comments on the trainees' reactions to the 
different aspects of the program will have to be taken as suggestive rather than 
definitive. Indeed, this is a comment to be carefully borne in mind in eval- 
uating all of the findings and tentative conclusions discussed in this report. 

What is represented here is a very rough exploratory beginning attempt at research 
in the complex problems involved in this area. 

Design of the Research 



The major data of the research discussed in this report come from a series 
of questionnaires and interviews given to the trainees in the project. The study 
is longitudinal in nature; that is, it studies the same trainees at several 
points in time - when they entered the program, during the program, at the time 
of its completion and six months to a year after its termination. 



About 700 trainees entered the JOBS Project in September of 1963 and an 
additional 350 in January of 1964. 2 The first group of 700 included trainees at 
all six units, whereas the second group of 350 included only trainees in the 
three OJT units. Since our work on the research study did not begin until 
November of 1963, we handled these two groups of trainees separately in our study 
design. On the group entering in January, we obtained questionnaire and inter- 
view data at the time they entered the program, again at the time the project 
effectively ended in June and July of 1964, and finally in the post-training 
period between February and May of 1965. Thus, for the January entrants, we are 



^These figures refer to the numbers of trainees entering the program at the 
two beginning periods. There was a high level of turnover in the project and a 
total of over 1,500 trainees were involved in the project at some time* 
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able to relate later success and failure to the attitudes and motives they 
expressed before they entered the training program. On the group that had 
already begun the program in September of 1963, we focused on the last few 
months of the project since our observations led us to believe that this period 
of preparation and transition from the relative security of the project to the 
anxiety of the work world is a crucial one of particular importance to study. 

We, therefore, obtained our first interview and questionnaire data on this group 
in March and April of 1964, with our second measures at the terminal point of 
the project in June and July, and our third measures again in the post-training 
period in February to May of 1965. 



Questionnaires were given to all trainees entering in January and to all 
trainees at the six different units during the March-April and June-July periods. 
Because of the trainees' literacy problems, in most cases the questionnaires 
were administered in small groups by our interviewer staff who read the ques- 
tionnaires with the trainees. In addition to these questionnaires, intensive 
personal interviews were held with samples of trainees: 88^ in the January 
group and 133 4 in the March-April period, with 159 of these being reinterviewed 
in the June-July period. These interviews covered a wide range of variables 
including motivational data, work attitudes, reactions to the JOBS Project, job 
history and expectations, demographic, family and background characteristics, 
and lasted anywhere from one and one-half to four hours in duration. 

In the post-training period we had originally intended to interview only 
trainees who had already been interviewed. Due to the large dropout rate from 
the program, this would have meant that only about one-fourth of our post- 
training interviews would have included trainees who stayed with the program to 
the point of being placed on a job by the JOBS Project (although many of the 
others had left the program and obtained jobs on their own). Since a major 
purpose of the post-training interviews was to enable us to analyze the dif- 
ferences between "successful" and "unsuccessful" trainees, we decided to add to 
our post-training interview sample all trainees who completed the project and 
were placed on a job by the project staff by September of 1964, and on whom we 
had some previous questionnaire (although no interview) data. This added over 
100 trainees to our final interview sample. A total of 339 trainees were inter- 
viewed in this final period. 



3 

As previously noted, trainees entering the JOBS Project in January of 1964 
were included only in the three on-the-job training units. In choosing the 
interview sample a random sample of 30 trainees was drawn from each of the three 
units with 88 of these 90 being contacted and interviewed. 

4 

In drawing a sample of the September 1963 entrants who were first inter- 
viewed in March-April of 1964, a random sample of 15 trainees was drawn from 
each of the three on-the-job units and 30 trainees from each of the three other 
units, with 133 of these 135 being contacted and interviewed. 

^In the June-July interviews we experienced considerable difficulty in con- 
tacting the trainees we had originally interviewed in those cases where trainees 
had already left the project. In learning from this experience we were much 
more successful in the post-training interviews. This latter experience is 
discussed in Appendix A. 
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In addition to these questionnaires and interviews on the trainees, personal 
interviews were conducted during the training program with the heads and employ- 
ment directors of the six units and with a sample of the counselors and teachers. 
In addition, questionnaires were given to all staff members. In the post- 
training period, in addition to the trainee interviews, interviews were also 
obtained with the supervisors of the first job each trainee in our interview 
sample went to after the training program, and with the mother of each of these 
trainees. The purpose of the supervisor interviews was to assess the success 
of the project as viewed by the people in some ways most highly qualified to 
judge the effectiveness of the trainees in an actual job situation. The purpose 
of the interviews with the mothers was to study some of the background family 
factors whose importance, although always recognized, has become highlighted 
recently in the discussion around the "Moynihan Report." 

It will be noted that the major population of the study consists of the 
youths who were trainees in this project, and there is no control group of 
comparable individuals who did not undergo the project experience. This lack 
of a control group is less critical than it would have been if the purpose of 
the study had been to arrive at an evaluation of the project as a whole. Since 
this was not the purpose of the research, we were not concerned with the ques- 
tion of how well people who experienced the program did on some success criterion 
in comparison with a control group of comparable individuals who did not undergo 
the program experience. Rather, as we have already indicated, our concern is to 
differentiate the trainees we are studying on some success criteria and to 
address ourselves to the question of why some trainees emerge as more successful 
than others - what are the individual, background and attitudinal characteristics 
related to greater or lesser success. 

A final comment might be made on the funding of this research. This study 
has been conducted under the joint sponsorship of the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education and Welfare. Because of the limitation of available funds, 
the contract with the Labor Department provided only for the gathering of the 
data on the trainees and project personnel up to the date of the termination of 
the project. The interviews with the supervisors, parents and trainees in the 
post-training period as well as the analyses of these data, have been supported 
by a grant from the Office of Education. 

Outline of This Report 

The remainder of this report will be conerned with the discussion of the 
findings from the research. Chapter II will discuss the characteristics of the 
program particularly salient to the research and the trainees' reactions to 
these different program characteristics. Chapter III will discuss the two 
criteria of success, dropout and total earnings, their interrelationships and 
other characteristics of these criteria. Chapters IV and V will then discuss 
factors related to these two success criteria. Chapter IV focusing on background 
and family factors and Chapter V on trainees' attitudes and motives. Chapter VI 
will then present a summary of the major findings and a discussion of their 
possible implications for programs devoted to these populations and problems. 



CHAPTER II 



Trainees 1 Reactions to the Project 



A detailed description of the JOBS-I Project is presented in the final 
report of that project, prepared by the project staff for the Department of 
Labor. ^ In this chapter we would like to discuss only a few of the character- 
istics of this project - those which have most general relevance and implica- 
tions, as well as those characteristics which are important as a backdrop for 
understanding some of the findings of the study that will be discussed in the 
chapters that follow. 



As we have indicated, the most important feature of the JOBS-I Project was 
its three-faceted nature - its stress on basic education and counseling as well 
as on job skill training. This multi-faceted approach is outlined in the first 
paragraph of the final report of the project to which we have already referred. 

The JOBS Project was designed to train 1,000 currently unemploy- 
able youths (many functionally illiterate) , to reach the necessary 
educational level for employment, to develop the attitudes required 
for employment, to acquire some job skill experience and, finally, to 
be placed in employment. 

A major concern in this chapter, therefore, will be to present findings 
indicating how the trainees reacted to the different aspects of the program, 
which ones they felt were most and least useful, and the reasons for their 
feelings. Before looking at these findings, however, it is important to describe 
the ways in which skill training and counseling developed in the course of the 
JOBS-I Project. There were special issues and problems involved in these two 
facets of the program that should be kept in mind in evaluating the trainees' 
reactions to them. 



Skill Training in JOBS-I 

With respect to skill training, the JOBS-I Project had some limitations that 
often appeared in this type of project several years ago. In their great con- 
cern over some of the other problems presented by the trainees - the literacy 
and attitudinal and motivational problems - people setting up these projects 
sometimes tended to underplay the basic issues of skill training and placement 
in a job utilizing this training. 

This was somewhat true in the JOBS-I Project, particularly in the on-the-job 
training part of the program. As we noted in the preceding chapter, there were 
two different wings of the project - one providing on-the-job training in indus- 
tries, the other providing vocational training at the units. As is discussed in 
some detail in the final report of the project, the on-the-job training wing of 
the program experienced great difficulties and very few trainees received any 
meaningful industrial placements. Essentially, then, for most of the trainees 



~ ^Job Opportunities Through Better Skills , '63-' 64 Final Report. OMAT 
Project Number 82-12-16. 



in the on-the-job training wing of the project, the program training consisted 
of only basic education and counseling sessions, with actual job skill training 
minimal or nonexistent. 

The situation in the vocational education wing of the project was better in 
this respect. Training occurred at three units: one devoted to the teaching of 

mail preparing and handling and duplicating machine operations; a second to 
automotive service station skills; and a third to the training of clerk-typists. 
Here the issue was not that the trainees received no skill training, but rather 
that this training was not always completed to the point where a trainee could 
obtain and hold a job that actually utilized the skills he had learned. 

These factors, then, resulted in a program in which skill training was not 
as relevant as it might have been to the post-program experience of the trainees. 
The results of this are seen in Table 1 which presents the responses of the 
trainees to two questions in the final interview that are particularly relevant 
to our present discussion. These questions from the interview given a number of 
months after the trainees had left the program, asked the trainees about the 
relevance the project training had had to what they were required to do in the 
first job they went to after leaving the program. One question was directed 
specifically to the issue of skill training, asking the trainees whether the 
JOBS Project had trained them for "this kind of work." The other was phrased 
more generally, asking them whether any of their learning on the project "helped 
them do this job well." 

Table 1 presents the responses to these two questions separately for the 
men and women trainees who had been in the two different wings of the project - 
OJT and vocational education. First, looking at the trainees who went through 
the OJT wing of the program (which represented essentially no skill training) , 
we see that only a handful said that they felt the JOBS Project trained them for 
the kind of work they were doing on the first post-program job. A much larger 
proportion of trainees felt that some kind of learning on the JOBS Project 
helped them do this job well; however, when the trainees were further asked 
what kind of learning was helpful, only three percent of the men trainees from 
OJT and one percent of the women trainees said that it was the job and skill 
training they learned in the project that was helpful in the first post-program 
job. 



When we look at the trainees who were enrolled in the vocational education 
wing of the program, we see that there are more trainees who felt that their 
skill training in the project was relevant to the post-program job, but here, 
too, we find that this is true for less than half of the trainees. When asked 
specifically whether the JOBS Project trained them for the kind of work they got 
after leaving the program, only 21 percent of the men trainees and 31 percent of 
the women trainees in the vocational education part of the program answered in 
the affirmative. Somewhat larger proportions mentioned job and skill training 
as helpful in some way on this first post-program job. Here the figures are 27 
percent for the men and 52 percent for the women. (Skill training can be seen 
as helpful even if the job does not utilize the specific skills, since there is 
some transferability of skills.) 

One further comment might be made on the findings depicted in Table 1. 
Although in general they indicate that even when the program included skill 
training it usually was not training that led to a relevant job in the post- 
program world, this is more true with respect to the men than the women trainees. 
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It will be noted in this table that women after leaving the program somewhat 
more often got jobs that utilized the training they had received. This was 
mainly a function of the fact that the type of clerical jobs that women were 
trained for in the project often led to a job at least somewhat relevant to 
these skills, than was true of the more mechanical, automotive jobs that made 
up a large part of the men's skill training. ^ 



TABLE 1 



Relation of Amount of Skill Training 
to Trainees' Feelings That Program Training was Relevant 
to First Post-Program Job (Post-Program Trainee Interview) 



Males 

No Skill Some Skill 
Training Training 
(OJT) (Voc Ed) 

(N = 98) (N = 75) 



Females 

No Skill Some Skill 
Training Training 
(OJT) (Voc Ed) 

(N = 70) (N ° 52) 



Proportion of trainees who felt 0% 21% 

that the JOBS Project trained 

them for "this kind of work" p = .01* 



1% 31% 

p - .01* 



Proportion of trainees who felt 
that the following kinds of 
learning on the JOBS Project 
"helped them do this job well": 



Education: Arithmetic, reading, etc 
Job and skill training 
Attitudinal & behavioral learning 
Other 

Total who felt that their learning 
was helpful 



9% 


4% 


11% 


2% 


3 


27 


1 


52 


14 


23 


17 


13 


_2 


_1 


_4 


_0 


28% 


55% 


33% 


67% 


P = 


.01* 


P = 


.01* 



*In this and the following tables, when proportions giving a particular response 
are compared, the test of the difference between proportions was used to estimate 
significance; when the total distributions are compared, chi-square was used; 
when means are compared, the t-test was used. Given the exploratory nature of 
this research, p values in all instances refer to two-tail tests. 
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It should be noted that in Table 1 we present figures on all trainees who 
were enrolled in the vocational education classes - those who dropped out before 
completing the training as well as those who remained until the end. We present 
the figures for the total group because in the remaining discussion in this 
chapter we will be dealing with the reactions to the program of all the trainees 
who were enrolled. If we consider only those people who remained in the project 
until the end and were placed on a job by the project, a larger proportion of 
trainees got jobs utilizing the training they received, although this is true 
only for the vocational education wing of the project. 



This, then, was one major characteristic of the way the JOBS Project devel- 
oped during its first year. The majority of the trainees either received no 
skill training at all or training that was not directly relevant to the job they 
actually received upon leaving the program. This fact will be crucial to keep 
in mind when we examine the trainees’ reactions to different aspects of the pro- 
gram in the discussion below. 

Counseling in JOBS-I 

Some comments on the counselor’s role in the JOBS-I Project should also be 
made before we turn to the data on the trainees' reactions to the different parts 
of the project. Counseling was a very major aspect of the JOBS-I Project, in 
some sense its most important innovative effort. Fifty counselors were involved 
in the project, one for every 20 trainees. 

To a large extent the counselor role was viewed as experimental. No clear 
job specifications were set down at the beginning and the definitions of the 
counseling function tended to develop during the course of the project. Within 
this vagueness, however, two major functions developed. At an informal level 
the counselor functioned in a general personal supportive role; he was a person 
to whom the trainee could turn for personal help and comfort with problems that 
were bothering him. At a more formal level, each counselor conducted a group 
discussion session each day where the focus was not on the trainee's individual 
personal problems but rather on the "resocialization" needs of the total group. 
These sessions were oriented toward helping the trainees learn what the staff 
considered to be some of the attitudes and behaviors essential in the world of 

work. 

These dual purposes - personal support and resocialization - are summarized 
in the final report of the project: "the counselors were to be subprofessionals, 

near in age to the trainees, who would relate to them at the personal level and 
conduct small group discussions with their particular group in hopes of effect- 
ing some attitudinal change." As subprofessionals their work in the personal 
area was conceived to be supportive in nature rather than therapeutic in any 
systematic sense. We will see some of the implications of this dual function 
of the counselor in the discussion of the data on the trainees' reactions to 
the counselors and the counseling sessions. 

With these comments on some of the characteristics of the job skill train- 
ing and counseling aspects of the JOBS-I Project, we may now turn to the data 
on the trainees' reactions to the project. 

Job-Relevance A Crucial Determinant of Trainee s' Reactions 

The reactions to any program depend to a great extent on the expectations 
and desires that people bring to it. Despite the multifaceted aspects of the 
JOBS Project it is clear that trainees came to it with one overriding purpose: 
to learn a skill and to get a job. In the interview the trainees were given at 
the end of the project (June and July of 1964) they were asked what they had 
hoped to get out of the JOBS Project when they entered it. About 85 percent of 
the trainees answered that they came to learn a skill and to get a job. Very 
few mentioned either education or the attitudinal and behavioral learnings that 
were also a significant part of the JOBS Project. 




This pressure for a job can build up during the course of a project and can 
represent one of the major problems a project faces in keeping the trainees 
involved and with the project over the course of months. This |; ncr ^^ n * 
pressure for a job is indicated in the data presented in Table This ta 
presents comparisons of the responses trainees gave when they first 1 

program (in January of 1964) and at the midpoint of the project (in April of 
1964) to a set of questions that asked them to contrast the appeal ° £ s a ? “® 
in the program with the pull that would be exerted by an available job outside 
the program. These figures are presented only for the OJT trainees since i 
Us only on these trainees that we were able to get entering data in January of 

1964. 3 

In one question trainees were asked to respond to a series of statements 
describing their attitudes teward the program, among which was the statement 
"Instead of being in this program I wish I was out working. , thl 

men trainees we find in Table 2 that whereas 24 percent checked I feel this y 
very much" about this statement when they entered the program, 59 percent 
this way after they had been in the program several months. The comparable 
figures for the women trainees are even more striking, the P««" ta 8« 
ll 8 percent of the trainees upon entrance to 63 percent at the midpoint of h 

project. 

A similar change is seen in Table 2 in the trainees' responses to a ques- 
tion which asked them to react to a series of statements depicting’ “"I 
ditions under which they might leave the program. Table <■ $ eP P 

tions of trainees who checked "I would probably quit if this * app *" e £ ,, that 
responding to the statement "If I could get a job " We see in this table that 
the proportion who felt that they would probably leave the program for j 
increased from 19 percent to 36 percent among the men trainees and from 16 
percent to 47 percent among the women trainees. 

It is particularly important to underscore that this increased 
toward a job does not seem to be a reflection of any increased economic pressure 
occurring as the program progresses. In the same question that asked the 
trainees^whether they would probably quit if they could get a job, they were 
asked “ “ whether they would leave the program ''If I quids' t manage on the 
money I got each week, if I couldn’t make ends meet. We see in Table 2 t t 
there wJ no difference in the trainees’ responses to this question between the 
time they entered the program and the period a few months later when y 
answered the next questionnaires. 

Thus the increasing pressure to get a job that the OJT trainees experi- 
enced as the program progressed does not seem to be due to any increased sensi- 
tivity to their economic situation. Rather, the problem seems to ^avebeena 
growing sense of purposelessness. As the program progressed, the t £ a£na ® 
more and more to have questioned what all of this was leading to. His motiva- 
tion and commitment to the program declined as he came to < f ue ®{' 10I J " * 
program training was really relevant to his later chances in the job world. 

This latter interpretation of the findings is supported by the data in 
Table 3 where we compare the way OJT and vocational education trainees answered 



'see discussion of the design of the study in the preceding chapter. 
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TABLE 2 



Increase in Pressure to Leave Program for a Job Between 
Entrance and Mid-Program Questionnaires (OJT Trainees Only) 



Males 

Mid- 

Entrance Program 
(N = 138) (N = 122) 



Females 

Mid- 



Entrance Program 
(N ■ 120) (N ■ 126) 



Proportion of trainees who checked 
”1 feel this way very much” to the 
following statement: "Instead of 

being in this program, I wish I 
was out working" 

Proportion of trainees who checked 
"I would probably quit if this 
happened" to the following state- 
ment: "If I could get a job" 

Proportion of trainees who checked 
"I would probably quit if this 
happened" to the following state- 
ment: "If I couldn't manage on the 

money I got each week. If I 
couldn't make ends meet" 



24% 



59% 



p = .01 



19% 



36% 



p = .01 



14% 



16% 



p = NS 



11% 63% 

p * . 01 

16% 47% 

p = . 01 

10 % 10 % 

p ■ NS 



the same set of questions, in the mid-program questionnaires which were given to 
trainees in all the units. If the reason for the increased appeal of getting an 
immediate job, even if it meant leaving the program, was a growing questioning 
of whether the program was really relevant to getting a job rather than any 
increase in economic pressure, then we would expect this feeling to be particu- 
larly apparent among the trainees in the OJT wing of the program. It will be 
recalled from our preceding discussion that the trainees in the OJT section of 
the program ended up essentially getting no skill training. Therefore, they 
should feel more sense of purposelessness about the program than do the trainees 
in the vocational education wing of the program and be much more ready to leave 
the program for a job. 

We see in Table 3 that this is true. For both males and females, trainees 
who received no skill training much more often expressed the desire to be out 
working instead of in the program and also somewhat more often felt they would 
probably leave the program if they could get a job (although the latter rela- 
tionship was not as large and significant). Again, this difference is not due 
to any difference in feelings of economic pressure; there was no difference 
between OJT and vocational education trainees in their feelings about whether or 
not they would leave the program if they could not manage economically. The 
differences among trainees in commitment and motivation to remain in the program 
seem to have been a reaction to the very simple and basic issue of whether the 
program was providing them job skill training and thus offering some promise of 
fulfilling the overriding purpose for which trainees entered the program. 
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TABLE 3 



Relation of Amount of Skill Training to Pressure. to 
Leave Program for a Job (Mid-Program Questionnaire) 



Males 

No Skill Some Skill 
Training Training 

(OJT) (Voc Ed) 

(N = 122) (N = 168) 



Females 

No Skill Some Skill 



Training Training 

(OJT) (Voc Ed) 

(N = 126) (N = 95) 



Proportion of trainees who checked 
"I feel this way very much" to the 
following statement: "Instead of 

being in this program, I wish I 
was out working" 

Proportion of trainees who checked 
"I would probably quit if this 
happened" to the following state- 
ment: "If I could get a job" 

Proportion of trainees who checked 
"I would probably quit if this 
happened" to the following state- 
ment: "If I couldn’t manage on 

the money I got each week. If I 
couldn't make ends meet" 



59% 



35% 



p = .01 



36% 



25% 



P ° 



.05 



16% 



20 % 



p = NS 



63% 38% 

p = .01 

47% 33% 

p = .05 

10 % 11 % 

p - NS 



It might be noted at this point that the attitudinal differences between 
OJT and vocational education trainees that appear in Table 3 were reflected in 
certain behavioral indices as well. Particularly relevant is the difference in 
the attendance figures in the two wings of the program. In the final report of 
the project it was noted that whereas attendance in all units declined during 
the course of the project, the decline in the vocational education units was 
only half as great as the decline in the OJT units. In presenting these figures 
the final report pointed to the same issue we have stressed: "This represents 

a statistical underscoring of the JOBS staff's conviction that it is easier to 
hold and to build a trainee's enthusiasm when he is learning a specific vocation 
and when his basic education can be geared to that vocation." 

It may seem obvious to stress the fact that motivation to remain in such a 
program will’ diminish when a person feels he is not receiving the training that 
will be relevant in the job world he will enter after leaving the project. But 
the focus on the other needs such trainees have - their attitudinal and beha- 
vioral problems, their literacy problem — has sometimes in the past operated to 
make one minimize this obvious point. The concern over the "special" patho- 
logical motivational problems of this population of youth can blind one to the 
fact that many of their motivational problems are fairly straightforward 
reactions to some obvious realities in their immediate situations. 
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These co mm ents about the significance of job skill training should be kept 
in mind in the review of findings in the remainder of this chapter. We will see 
in our discussion below that despite the disappointment over the job skill train- 
ing, many trainees did react positively to the program as a whole and did feel 
that the other aspects of the program were of value. In a sense, for many 
trainees the basic education and the counseling relationship and group sessions 
offered an unexpected bonus of the program. It will be important, therefore, 
when looking at these results, to remember that although they are of value and 
were positively received, they are not alternatives to the learning of a skill. 

Reactions to Different Aspects of the Project 

With some of these considerations in mind, we can now turn to the way the 

trainees reacted to the three major aspects of the project. In the interview 

given to the trainees in the post-program period, two questions were asked. 

Trainees were asked which part of the project they had found most helpful and 
which, if any, they had found "a waste of time." The trainees' responses to 

these two questions are presented in Table 4. The findings are presented 

separately for the trainees from vocational education and OJT units. 

If we take as our model the situation in the project where skill training 
was both taught in the unit and ended up being most related to the jobs that 
trainees got in the post-program world, the most relevant group to look at is 
the women in the vocational education program, since it will be recalled that 
women in this program more than men ended up in jobs that utilized their skill 
training. In this group we clearly see that when people receive training in 
skills that are relevant in the post-program world, the importance of the voca- 
tional training aspect of the project is clearly highlighted. Sixty-four j 

percent of the women in the vocational education wing of the program listed j 

their skill training as the most helpful part of the project and only eight 
percent of the women indicated that it was a waste of time. This highlights our 
preceding comments about the overwhelming importance of skill training to tne 
trainees in such a project. When trainees are taught skills that are later 
utilized, the skill training aspect of the project is something the trainees 
are both most positive and least negative about. In similar fashion, among the 
men in the vocational education part of the program, where as we noted previously 
their skill training was less relevant to their post-program employment, we find 
that the skill training is somewhat less often noted as the most helpful aspect 
of the project and more often criticized as a waste of time. 

The comparison of the responses to the basic education and group counseling 
aspects of the project are also of interest in Table 4. In both the OJT and 
vocational education wirgs of the project we find that basic education is more 
often seen as a helpful part of the project but is also more often seen as a 
waste of time. In comparison to basic education, the counseling sessions seem 
less relevant and salient. They are less often praised but also less often 
criticized than is true of basic education classes. As we shall see later, this 
does not mean that the counselor or his individual relationship with the trainees 
was less important. What are probably represented in Table 4 are the trainees' 
reactions to the formal aspects of the counseling sessions, the one-hour-a-day 
group discussions. To some extent the fact that these sessions were less 
salient may reflect the differential time spent on them in contrast with the 
time spent in basic education. Several hours a day were spent on literacy 
training, only one hour a day on the formal group discussion sessions. 
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There has been much concern in these programs that the focus on basic 
literacy training might create problems for people who have usually had a rather 
unfortunate school experience. There was little indication in the questionnaire 
and interview responses that trainees had strong negative reactions to the basic 
education classes. There was little feeling expressed against "being back in 
school." And many, as indicated in Table 4, singled out the basic education 
classes as the most helpful part of the project. 



TABLE 4 

Relation of Amount of Skill Training (OJT or Vocational 
Education) to Trainees* Reactions to Different Aspects of Project 

A. Parts of Project Viewed by Trainees as Most Helpful 



Males 



Females 





No Skill 


Some Skill 


No Skill 


Some Skill 




Training 


Training 


Training 


Training 




(OJT) 


(Voc Ed) 


(OJT) 


(Voc Ed) 




(N = 108) 


(N = 77) 


(N = 90) 


(N = 61) 


Basic education 


73% 


44% 


71% 


28% 


Counseling, group discussions 


15 


4 


20 


8 


Job and skill training 


6 


49 


2 


64 


Other or none 


6 


3 


7 


■ 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




Chi 2 = 50 


.95, df = 3 


Chi 2 = 66 


.65, df = : 




P = 


.001 


P = 


.001 


B. Parts of Project 


Viewed by Trainees as a 


Waste of Time 






(N = 105) 


(N = 76) 


(N = 88) 


(N = 60) 


Basic education 


24% 


24% 


28% 


36% 


Counseling, group discussions 


12 


11 


15 


15 


Job and skill training 


3 


24 


1 


8 


Other 


24 


6 


18 


11 


None 


37 


35 


38 


30 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




Chi 2 = 24 


.67, df = 4 


Chi 2 = 8. 


57, df = 4 




p = 


.001 


P = 


.10 



The problem with respect to basic education classes seems to be not so much 
a question of antipathy toward school as an issue of the relevance of the educa- 
tion to the trainees' occupational concerns. The fact that over one-fourth of 
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the trainees single this aspect of the program out as a waste of time — more 
than do so with respect to any other aspect of the program - suggests that for 
many trainees there is no clear connection between the education classes and the 
work they hope to get in the post-program world. 

The fact that many trainees do not see education as relevant to the world 
of work is perhaps even clearer in the responses to other questions in the inter- 
view. Relevant to this issue are some of the findings we have already discussed 
in Table 1 above. In their responses to the question that asked them what type 
of learning from the JOBS Project was most helpful in their first post-program 
lob, only a small proportion of the trainees mentioned their educational learning. 
A much larger proportion of trainees, it should be noted in Table 1, mentioned 
the attitudinal and behavioral learning that was the focus of the counseling 
sessions . 

A similar set of findings occurs in the response to another question in the 
post-program interview. Trainees were asked whether they felt that being in the 
JOBS Project made any difference in their life and about three out of five 
trainees felt that it had. When they were further asked what the nature of the 
difference was, we again find, in Table 5, that only a few percent mentioned 
some of the educational skills they had learned. Again, the behavioral skills 
and some of the motivational issues that had been the focus of the counseling 
sessions emerged as more important considerations. 

The counseling sessions apparently, although not singled out in general as 
more helpful than educational learning, appear to have been more often viewed by 
the trainees as relevant to their later life. This perhaps reflects the fact 
that the counseling sessions were very clearly oriented toward helping the 
trainees in the job world, toward inculcating the attitudes and behavior which 
it was felt would be relevant to their later jobs. The role-playing, the 
practice sessions on how one interviews for a job, the other topics to which 
these counseling sessions were devoted were always explicitly oriented toward 
the world beyond the classroom. This connection was not as clearly focused in 
the educational training. 

The issue this presents for projects concerned with basic education is 
clear. The problem is to present the basic education in a context which makes 
clear its relevance to the job world. It is a "so what" attitude more than a 
negative attitude toward school with which one has to deal and which one has to 
overcome. 

Reactions to the Project Staff 

In their responses to the questions asking them which aspects of the program 
were most helpful and which were most a "waste of time, the formal counseling 
sessions emerged as the least ; lient aspect of the program. They were least 
often chosen as most helpful and least often criticized. Given that the group 
discussions were relatively undervalued, it is interesting to note the responses 
of the trainees to a question asking them who was the staff person on tne project 
most important and helpful to them. In response to this question the trainees 
more often chose the counselor than either the basic education or the vocational 
education instructor, as the findings in Table 6 indicate. The greater impor- 
tance of the counselor is further indicated in the fact that the trainee much 
more often maintained contact with him after the training program than was true 
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with respect to the other staff members. In the post-program interview trainees 
were asked whether they had ever seen any of the staff members after leaving the 
program. As indicated in Table 7, a little over half the trainees indicated they 
had had some contact, and in more cases than was true with any other staff member, 
the person that they did have contact with was the counselor. 



TABLE 6 



Relation of Amount of Skill Training (OJT or Vocational Education) 
to Trainees* Feelings About Which Staff Member Was Most Important and Helpful 



Males 



Females 





No Skill 


Some Skill 


No Skill 


Some Skill 




Training 


Training 


Training 


Training 




(OJT) 


(Voc Ed) 


(OJT) 


(Voc Ed) 




(N - 99) 


(N - 76) 


(N - 87) 


(N - 59) 


Counselor 


61% 


37% 


66% 


46% 


Basic education teacher 


22 


26 


20 


22 


Vocational education teacher 


1 


28 


- 


25 


Other or no one helpful 


16 


9 


14 


7 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




Chi 2 - 28. 


80, df = 3 


Chi 2 = 27 


.24, df = 3 




P ° 


.001 


P ° 


.001 




TABLE 7 








Relation of Amount 


of Skill Training (OJT or 


Vocational 




Education) to Trainees 


' Contact With Staff After 


Leaving Program 




Males 


Females 




No Skill 


Some Skill 


No Skill 


Some Skill 




Training 


Training 


Training 


Training 




(OJT) 


(Voc Ed) 


(OJT) 


(Voc Ed) 




(N = 103) 


(N * 75) 


(N = 89) 


(N = 62) 


Had some contact with: 










Counselor 


41% 


25% 


45% 


27% 


Basic education teacher 


14 


12 


5 


7 


Vocational education teacher 


1 


19 


- 


7 


Unit director, employment 










director, other 


1 


15 


3 


7 


Had no contact 


43 


29 


47 


52 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




Chi 2 = 35. 


79, df = 4 


Chi 2 = 7. 


90, df * 4 



.001 



p = NS 
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The reasons for choosing the counselor as most important and helpful are 
also of interest. Table 8 indicates the ways in which different staff people 
were considered by the trainees to be most important and helpful. After 
indicating who they felt was most helpful, the trainees were asked in what way 
the person was helpful. The responses were coded into the four categories 
indicated in Table 8, according to what the trainee stressed in his response. 
These four categories were: the content of the staff person's teaching, what 

the staff person taught them (that is, education or skill training in the case 
of the basic education or vocational education teacher, particular behavioral 
learning such as how to apply for a job or how to dress, in the case where the 
staff person was the counselor); the staff person's behavior as a teache r (for 
example, whether he was a good teacher, fair, whether he gave special teaching 
help to the trainee); the staff person's behavior as a person (for example, 
whether he was "straight," friendly, whether the trainee felt he could always 
talk to him) ; and whether the staff person helped the trainee with his problems 
(that is, the trainee's problems as a person as well as any particular problems 
he might have around jobs and the occupational world). 



TABLE 8 

Ways in Which Different Staff Were Considered 
Most Important and Helpful by Trainees 







Basic 

Education 


Vocational 

Education 




Counselors 


Teachers 


Teachers 




(N = 170) 


(N = 72) 


(N = 37) 


Content of teaching 


14% 


30% 


43% 


Behavior as a teacher 


16 


36 


49 


Behavior as a person 


26 


12 


5 


Help with trainee's problems 


44 


22 


3 




100% 


100% 

2 _ _ , _ _ 


100% 



Chi 2 = 62.16, df = 6 

p = .001 



We see in Table 8 that the predominant reaction of the trainees who chose 
the counselor as most important was to see him as important not in his teacher's 
role as a group discussion leader, not as a "socializer for the world of work," 
but important as a person and in his individual relationship with the trainee 
around the individual problems that the trainee brought to him. The counselor 
was important as someone the trainee could talk to, could take his problems to, 
in contrast to the other staff members whose importance was predominantly in 
their teaching roles. 

Although theoretically much can be and has been said supporting the sig- 
nificance of group discussions and the tasks toward which the group discussions 
were directed, the types of problems that the trainees face require a good deal 
of individual support. Particularly with the subprofessional counselors that 
these programs utilize, it is likely that the supportive individual relationships 
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that the counselors establish with the trainees may be more crucial and impor- 
tant to the trainees than their performance as group leaders or their roles as 
socializers. 

Table 8 also indicates an interesting difference in the reactions of the 
trainees to the basic education and vocational education teachers. Although the 
basic education teachers were viewed predominantly as teachers, a considerable 
number of trainees also felt they were important because of the individual 
personal relationship established with the trainee. Thirty-six percent of the 
trainees who felt that the basic education teacher was the most helpful staff 
member singled out his behavior as a person or his help with the trainee's 
problems, in contrast to only eight percent who mentioned the vocational educa- 
tion teachers as most helpful for these reasons. The basic education teachers 
in programs such as this to some extent get involved in personal relationships 
beyond their teacher role. On this dimension they seem to have a middle position 
between the counselors whose relationship with the trainees is clearly personal 
and the vocational education teachers who relate to the trainees completely as 
teachers of skills. 

This distinction is probably not so much a function of different require- 
ments of the two different roles as of the types of people filling the roles. 

The people filling the vocational education roles come predominantly from voca- 
tional rather than educational backgrounds and are less oriented toward the 
interpersonal aspects of their relationship with the people they are teaching. 

This kind of issue is an important one to recognize, particularly in the light 
of some suggestions that are currently being made about projects such as these. 
Some people have become concerned over the fragmentation involved in separating 
the different functions as they were done in projects like JOBS-I, and have 
suggested that it might be desirable to have a single staff member perform all 
the different functions. This would help the trainee see the relevance of all 
his learning to his chances in the job world. While theoretically this sugges- 
tion has much to support it, it would raise problems to the extent that it may 
be asking staff people to perform some functions that are difficult for them to 
fulfill. It may not be realistic to expect to find people who can successfully 
integrate the very different functions and personal styles required in the three 
different roles. 

Some Further Questions on Reactions to the Project Staff 

Because the relationship between staff and trainee is critical in programs 
such as this, a number of other questions were asked about the trainees' reac- 
tions to the staff beyond the question of how important each staff member was. 

This area was most extensively covered at the time the program was ending in 
June of 1964. At that time a questionnaire was given to all of the trainees 
still in the program, in which they were asked to respond to a large series of 
questions about their counselor, their basic education teacher and, in the case 
of the vocational education units, their teacher of vocational education. These 
questions were asked at the time of the program's ending to get the trainees' 
evaluation of staff members at the time when they could evaluate them from the 
perspective of their total program experience and before their reactions could 
be colored by their later experience in the post-program world. 

The same set of questions was asked the trainee about each of his three 
staff members. These questions were designed to tap five dimensions which we 
felt would be significant in the relationship of the trainee and the staff member. 
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Three of these dimensions have been particularly significant in social- 
psychological studies as characteristics that affect the extent to which one 
individual can have influence over another. We have adopted these dimensions 
from the social psychological literature on influence, since this issue is of 
primary interest to us in this study, where a major concern is the potential for 
influence of staff over trainee. In the social psychological studies, such 
influence has been viewed as a function of the attraction of the influencer for 
the person being influenced, the degree of competence and expert knowledge the 
influencer is seen as having, and the degree of power he is seen as having. 

This latter characteristic, the influencer 's power, is particularly important 
in hierarchical situations where the amount of power the influencing person has 
with respect to the general social system has important implications with respect 
to how much he can do for the person he is attempting to teach and influence. 

Thus, three of the major dimensions we measured in looking at the trainee's 
relationship with the staff member were the trainee's attraction to the staff 
member, his perception of the staff member's influence , and his perception of 
the staff member's knowledge . The latter two were each measured by a single 
question. The staff member's influence was measured by a question which asked 
"how much say do you think has around the unit ? and the trainee 

checked one of five alternatives ranging from "he has the most say around here" 
to "he has very little say." The trainee's perception of the staff member's 
competence and knowledge was measured by his responses to a five-point scale 
ranging from "he knows just about everything" to "he doesn't know very much." 

The trainee's attraction to the staff member was measured by an index con- 
sisting of responses to four questions which emerged as a single factor in a 
factor analysis of the whole set of questions. These four questions asked the 
trainees to rate the staff member on five— point scales indicating how much they 
"liked the staff member," how much they "trusted him," how "close and free to 
bring up personal problems with him" they felt, and "how much they wanted to be 
like him." Thus, attraction to the staff member is made up of elements of 
liking, trust, a feeling of closeness and ability to share one's personal 
problems, and the desire to identify and be like him. 

In addition to these three dimensions, we were also interested, particu- 
larly because of the counselor's special role, in the whole issue of the staff 
member as the "middle-class" socializer. In five questions the trainee was 
asked to indicate how much the staff member had stressed the following job- 
relevant "middle— class" characteristics in his work with the trainees* that 
the trainee should "be on time," that he should "take initiative, that he 
should "work hard," that he should "dress well," and that he should "get along 
well with others." The responses to these questions were very highly correlated 
and were, therefore, combined into a single index that we have labeled the 
"trainees' perception of the staff members' stress on 'middle— class behaviors. 

Since it was felt that the staff member's manner and style would affect his 
impact as a socializer, we were also interested in a fifth dimension of the 
trainee-staff relationship, specifically, the extent to which the trainee per- 
ceived the staff member as benign or punitive. This dimension was measured by 
a question asking the trainee to rate the punitiveness of the staff member on a 
five-point scale from "he uses more punishment than he should" to "he almost 
never uses punishment." 
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How were the different types of staff members differentially perceived and 
reacted to by the trainees? The answers to this question are presented in 
Tables 9 and 10 which relate the position of the staff member to the trainee's 
reactions and answers on these five different scales. Table 9 presents the data 
for the male trainees and Table 10 the data for the female trainees. Since, as 
we will discuss more fully later, the race of the staff member has been con- 
sidered a critical factor in the trainee's reactions to him, Table 9 presents 
the male trainee's reactions separately for Negro and white male staff. Since 
there were only a handful of female white staff in the project, the Negro-white 
distinction could not be made with respect to the female trainees. However, it 
was felt that here the sex distinction might be of interest. Therefore, Table 
10 presents the reactions of the female trainees separately for Negro male staff 
and Negro female staff. 

Turning first to the data presented for the male trainees in Table 9, a 
number of interesting results may be noted. First, we might note that the 
greater positive feeling about the counselor that we discussed in a preceding 
section of this chapter is true only with respect to the Negro counselor. If 
we look at these Negro male trainees' reactions to the Negro male staff, we see 
that they were more attracted to the counselor than to the education or workshop 
teachers and also tended to see the counselor as less punitive. (The differences 
are statistically significant in the counselor-vocational instructor comparisons.) 
In their reactions to the white staff members, on the other hand, there was no 
relationship between the staff member's position and the trainee's attraction 
toward him or perception of his punitiveness. Thus, the greater positiveness 
of the counselor role appears to be true only with respect to the Negro staff 
member. 

In contrast to the fact that Negro and white staff members do not share 
the positive aspects of the counselor role, at least in the eyes of the trainees, 
they do seem to share the negative aspects of the role. Both white and Negro 
counselors were seen as having less power and influence in the project than 
either of their more content-oriented counterparts. In addition, the white 
counselor was also seen as having less knowledge than the white education or 
workshop teacher. 

The tendency of the trainees to see the counselor as more attractive, while 
at the same time less influential, is consistent with the findings that were 
discussed in the preceding section of this chapter where we noted that the 
counselor was seen as the most important staff member because of the personal 
aspects of his relationship with the trainee, while at the same time counseling 
sessions were not seen as very significant. The counselor, in short, seems to 
be seen very positively as a personal figure even though he doesn't "do" much. 

(The fact that the positive aspect is true for the Negro counselor but not for 
the white counselor will be more fully discussed in a later section of this 
chapter. ) 

Turning to the data on the trainees' perceptions of the staff members' 
stress on "middle-class" behaviors, the findings suggest that perception of this 
socializing stress does not seem to have any necessary evaluative positive or 
negative connotation in the minds of the trainees. Here, again, the perceptions 
seem to follow the role of the staff member. The stress is perceived to be 
greatest in the counselor, whose role it was to teach these things. It is inter- 
esting that, particularly among the Negro staff members, the staff member who 
was most attractive was also seen most often as stressing these middle-class 
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*p values are presented for all differences between two Negro or two white staff members that showed t-tests 
significant at the .01, .05 or .10 levels. When not presented in the table, the t-tests were not significant. 



behaviors. This suggests that the stress on these behaviors was not negatively 
reacted to by the trainees. This is an important issue since there has been a 
great deal of concern over the possible boomerang effects of these socializing 
attempts. This issue will also be explored somewhat more fully in a later 
section of this chapter. 

As a final comment in Table 9, we might note some of the distinctions 
between the basic education and vocational education teachers. There were no 
consistent differences in the way the trainees perceived their knowledge or 
influence or punitiveness. There were some suggested differences (though not 
statistically significant) in the other two scales. There was a tendency for 
the basic education teacher to be somewhat more attractive and more often seen 
as a teacher of middle-class values. This again is consistent with some of the 
earlier findings discussed in this chapter where we noted that the basic educa- 
tion teacher partakes of some of the broader more personal role qualities of 
the counselor in his relationship with the trainee, in contrast to the vocational 
education teacher who is seen much more strictly in his skill-teaching role. 

In Table 10 we turn to the women trainees' reaction to their staff members. 
As noted earlier, we could not investigate the reactions to the race of the staff 
members since only a handful of white female staff were in the project. The 
distinction, therefore, is by sex of staff. We should also note that we do not 
have data with respect to vocational education teachers because there were only 
a handful of women in that role. 

The most striking overall finding in Table 10 is that the women trainees 
reacted very similarly to women staff members regardless of their particular 
role position, but reacted very differently to the male staff members in the 
different roles. The male counselor, when contrasted to the male education 
teacher, shows the advantages and disadvantages of the more personal counselor 
role. He tended to be seen as more attractive and less punitive but also as 
less influential and knowledgeable, the pattern that has already become familiar 
from our previous discussion. 

With respect to women staff members, as we have already noted, it is inter- 
esting that these relationships do not obtain. The personal quality of the 
counselor role may be particularly important in defining the behavior and rela- 
tionships of the male staff member, since interpersonal sensitivity and under- 
standing are not necessarily part of the male role. However, the relationship 
between a woman staff member and a woman trainee may acquire such a personal 
quality regardless of the formal role definition, leading to less differentiated 
role-related reactions on the part of trainees to women than to male staff 
members. Again, we will return to these issues in a fuller discussion below. 



Up to now, our discussion of the different roles has been based on findings 
that derive from the trainees' comments about the staff members and the trainee- 
staff relationship. It is of interest to see whether these findings are corro- 
borated by data obtained from the staff members themselves. How are the kinds 
of differences between counselors and the other staff members reflected in the 
characteristics and attitudes presented by the staff members themselves? 

In June of 1964, as the project was approaching its end, questionnaires 
were administered to all of the staff people involved in the project. The ques- 
tionnaires included a number of questions that tap attitudes and values that 
might be relevant to some of the role distinctions that have been discussed in 
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the previous sections of this chapter. Two issues particularly appear to be 
relevant. One is the issue of identification, the extent to which the staff 
member identifies with and empathizes with the trainee. The other issue refers 
to the staff member's socializing role, the extent to which he holds some of 
the "Protestant Ethic" beliefs and values that he is attempting to transmit to 
the trainees, particularly as these beliefs and values relate to the world of 
work. 

Table 11 presents the findings relevant to these issues. This table 
compares the responses of the three different types of staff to five sets of 
questions relating to beliefs, values and trainee identifications. Since the 
responses to these questions may vary according to the sex of the staff member, 
and we are concerned here only with differences according to staff position or 
role, Table 11 presents findings only for male staff. 

Some comment might be made about the measures the results of which are 
presented in this table. Two of the five measures are scales attempting to tap 
"Protestant Ethic" beliefs and values. We will discuss these scales more fully 
in Chapter V when we present the findings on these and other attitudes of the 
trainees. At this point we might note that both scales are highly interrelated, 
in general attempting to tap some of the issues that are usually discussed as 
part of a "Protestant Ethic" ideology - the extent to which a person is future- 
oriented, committed to the value of hard work and the belief that hard work and 
skill father than chance determine the success one has in life, etc. 



The other three measures presented in Table 11 are relevant to the issue 
of the staff member's identification with the trainee. Two of the measures refer 
[ to the staff member's identification with the trainee within the hierarchy of 

the JOBS Project itself. The staff members were presented with a list of people 
ranging from the two top administrators of the total JOBS Project through 
various staff positions such as "unit supervisor," "basic education teachers," 
"counselors," and others down to "trainees," and were asked the following ques- 
tion: "In general, how much say or influence do you think each of the following 

should have on what goes on in this unit?" For each of the hierarchical levels 
and jobs listed, then, the staff member was asked to rate the influence he felt 
| the position should have on a five-point scale from "little or no influence" to 

[ "a very great deal of influence." Table 11 presents the staff members' responses 

| to this question with respect to both the very top administrators of the project 

and the trainees. 

\ 

j- The fifth measure presented in Table 11 refers to identification with the 

\. trainees in a much broader sense, the identification with the trainees as Negroes. 

We were particularly interested in the stance the staff members took with 
respect to the issue of collective activity on the part of Negroes. Programs 
like the JOBS Project are essentially taking an approach to the problem of 
\ unemployed inner-city Negroes that stresses individual action and self help. It 

is of interest, then, to see the extent to which this may preclude a sympathy 
with more general collective approaches to the problems. As indicative of the 
stance with regard to this issue, therefore, a question was included in the 
questionnaire on the respondents' feelings about civil rights demonstrations. 



Turning to the results presented in Table 11, we find that on all five 
measures there was a steady progression of responses with the counselors and 
vocational teachers taking the two extreme positions and the basic education 
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teachers always in the middle. Although all three types of staff members tended 
to fall heavily on the "Protestant Ethic" side of the two scales, the counselors 
did so to a lesser extent, adopting a less extreme stereotyped "middle-class" 
position. Counselors were also more equalitarian in their views of the control 
structure when compared with the other two staff positions, particularly the 
vocational teachers. Counselors felt that the top administrators should have 
somewhat less power and the trainees more. They also were more positive about 
the type of collective activity represented in the civil rights demonstrations. 



TABLE 11 



Relation of Staff Position to Staff Attitudes and Values: Male Staff 



Counselors 
(N - 13) 



Basic 
Education 
Teachers 
(N ■ 14) 



Vocational 
Education 
Teachers 
(N = 33) 



Protestant Ethic Values: Means on scale 

from 4 to 20 with 20 representing greatest 
acceptance of Protestant Ethic values 

Protestant Ethic Beliefs: Means on scales 

from 3 to 12 with 3 representing greatest 
acceptance of Protestant Ethic beliefs 



15.52 16.23 17.14 

Counselors vs. Voc Ed: p = .10 
6.50 5.67 4.85 

Counselors vs. Voc Ed: p « .05 



Proportion who feel that civil rights 
demonstrations help Negroes 



93% 



83% 



Counselors vs. Voc Ed: p « 



67 % 

.05 



Attitudes toward how much influence top 
administrators of project should have: 
Means on five-point scales with 1 repre- 
senting "little or no influence" 



3.09 3.25 4.00 

Counselors vs. Voc Ed: p ® .05 



Attitudes toward how much influence trainees 2.52 2.08 

should have: Means on five-point scales 

with 1 representing "little or no influence" 



*p values are presented for all differences between two staff members that were 
significant at the .01, .05 or .10 level. When not presented in the table, the 
p values were not significant. 



I Thus, the findings from the staff members' questionnaires seem to tie in 

f with those obtained from the trainees. The trainees' feelings that they were 

: more attracted to the counselors and more personally tied to them were mirrored 

by the counselors' greater feeling of identification and sympathy with the 
: trainee. The findings with respect to the Protestant Ethic values and beliefs 

are particularly interesting. It will be recalled that the trainees saw the 
counselors as more often not less often stressing certain middle— class behaviors 
in the work they did with the trainees. Therefore, the fact that the counselors 



were somewhat less extreme on these values does not mean that they were opposed 
to these values or were not interested in transmitting them to the trainees. 
Rather, what is suggested is that they did not hold these values to the extreme 
extent that might indicate a rejection of the type of lower class background 
represented by the trainees. 

It should be noted that when we look at some of the background characteris- 
tics of the staff members, the counselors represented a much less professional 
level than did the basic education or vocational teachers. The latter tended to 
be college graduates with considerable professional experience in their areas. 
Counselors, on the other hand, tended to be young people still in the process 
of getting their education, with no previous professional experience. 

Given these differences in professional training, it is interesting that 
the picture we get of the cdunselor-trainee relationship from both trainee and 
counselor data to some extent fulfills the ideal that many people hold when they 
advocate the utilization of subprofessionals in work with inner-city youth. The 
value of subprofessionals is seen in their greater ability to establish a common 
cause with trainees and thus a greater ability to communicate and to transmit 
the training in an atmosphere of acceptance and trust. All of this seems to 
have occurred in the relationship the counselors were able to establish with the 
trainees. 

But we should also note that the findings we have discussed suggest some 
of the liabilities in the use of subprofessionals as well as the advantages.. 

While the counselors were more trusted by the trainees, they were also seen as 
less knowledgeable and influential. People that are trusted but not respected 
may be limited in their ability to have an influence and impact. 

People who have argued for the use of subprofessionals have usually referred 
to "indigenous" subprofessionals, people whose greater sympathy comes from the 
fact that they actually come from the same backgrounds as those of the people 
they serve. Although the counselors were "closer" to the trainees than were the 
people in the other two roles in the sense of being much closer to the age of 
the trainees, they do not seem to have been closer in any other social sense, 
for example, with respect to their race or their socioeconomic background. The 
significance of these "indigenous" characteristics, particularly the signifi- 
cance of the race of the staff member is a separate issue that will be discussed 
in the section below. 

Significance of Race of Staff 

Some of the findings discussed in the preceding section have pointed to the 
fact that whether or not the staff member is a Negro is in some instances an 
important factor affecting the trainees' reactions to him. This is related to 
the more general issue of whether the reaction of a trainee to a staff member is 
affected by the degree of similarity between staff member and trainee, similarity 
not only in obvious racial characteristics but similarity in terms of class back- 
ground, values, culture and sympathies. Most people who have worked in this 
area have assumed that similarity will affect a staff member's effectiveness in 
working with a trainee. It is this notion that is behind the rather widespread 
call for the use of "indigenous" workers in this area. 
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The underlying assumptions in this point of view have been summarized well 
by Charles Grosser (1967) in his discussion of the role of the nonprofessional 
in the manpower development programs. 

The nonprofessional worker indigenous to the population served 
is seen as a bridge between the institution and the lower-class 
community .... The use of local persons is perhaps the least 
threatening way of developing rapport with a new client. The 
indigenous nonprofessional is seen as having mutual interests and 
common cause with program participants, able to communicate freely 
with them, and because like them, he is poor, resides in the neigh- 
borhood and shares minority group status, common background and 
language. It is assumed that nonprofessional staff being of the 
community will not render judgments, either clinical or moral, about 
client behavior. Local nonprofessionals are often hired because 
they have succeeded in mastering the intricacies of urban slum life 
and can teach program participants how to do likewise. 

As indicated in this quotation, the supposed effectiveness of the indigenous 
worker is seen as deriving from many similarities beyond that of race. Race, 
however, is a critical element in this similarity. The comparison of the reac- 
tions of our trainees to white and Negro staff members, therefore, is very 
relevant to the discussion in this area. 



Table 12 compares the reactions of the trainees to white and Negro staff 
members within each staff role. The data in Table 12 are a reordering of the 
data that were previously discussed in Table 9, but the reordering helps place 
the data in a somewhat different perspective and illuminates a finding somewhat 
obscured in the original presentation. What we see very clearly when the data 
are presented in Table 12 is that the race of the staff member makes a very 
critical difference in the counselor role but no significant difference in the 
other roles. When compared to the white male counselor, the Negro male counselor 
was much more attractive to the trainees under him and was perceived by them as 
having more knowledge and influence. The differences are large and significant. 
In contrast, when Negro and white education and workshop teachers are compared, 
the differences, though in the same direction, were clearly not as large or 
significant. Whether or not the staff member is Negro or white does seem to 
matter in a role that requires a relationship of trust and personal closeness 
and understanding. It matters less in roles that are less personal and where 
the major focus is on information and skills that have to be taught. 

It is also interesting to observe in Table 12 that the Negro counselor, 
although more positively viewed, was also more often seen as stressing middle- 
class" behaviors than was his white counterpart. This raises the whole question 
of the relationship between the race of the staff member and his effectiveness 
in his socializing role. 



^It is interesting to speculate whether these findings would obtain in a 
study conducted today. In the few years since these data were gathered, there 
has been an increasing emphasis on black separatism and black pride and a con- 
sequent rejection of white "experts." It is possible, then, that in a study 
done today, white staff members would be less accepted in the teaching as well 
as the counseling role. 
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One of the arguments for the use of indigenous workers in socializing roles 
is that they will be more effective as socializers. There would seem to be two 
minimal requirements for this effectiveness: one would be that the socializer 

would attempt to socialize; the other that this attempt would bring a positive 
rather than a resentful reaction in the trainees. 

Table 12 indicates that Negro counselors (and to some extent other Negro 
staff members) were perceived as more often stressing middle-class behaviors. But 
more important than their stress on these behaviors is the question of how this 
stress and socializing effort was perceived by the trainees. Do Negro trainees 
perceive this stress differently if it comes from a Negro or a white staff member. 

To answer this question. Table 13 presents data on the correlations between 
a trainee’s perception that a staff member is stressing middle-class behaviors and 
the trainee’s attraction to the staff member. These correlations are presented 
separately for Negro and white staff members. Thus, Table 13 presents data 
relevant to the following questions: Is a staff member that is seen as stressing 

these middle-class behaviors viewed positively or negatively by the trainees; and 
is this different if this stress is seen as coming from a Negro or white staff 

member? 



TABLE 13 



Correlations Between Trainee’s Attraction to Staff Memb er_ and_ 
Perception That Staff Member Stresses "Middle-Cla ss" Behaviors: 
For Male Trainees. Separately for Negro and White Staff 



Negro male counselors 
White male counselors 
Negro male education teachers 
White male education teachers 



*p = .05 



Correlations N 



+.27* 82 

-.04 49 

+.16 96 

-.03 25 



Looking first at the relationship with respect to the Negro counselor, we 
see that there is a correlation of +.27 between the extent to which the trainee 
saw his counselor as stressing middle-class behaviors and the trainee s feeling o 
attraction to his counselor. That is, a Negro counselor who was seen as stressing 
these behaviors tended to be viewed positively; these socializing efforts were 
viewed positively when they came from a Negro counselor. They were perhaps viewed 
as a sign of the counselor’s concern and interest and desire to help the trainee 



When we look at the relationship between attraction and perception of the 
socializing efforts when they came from a white counselor, on the other hand, the 
figures presented in Table 13 provide a striking contrast. We find a correlation 
of -.04 or no relationship between the trainee's perception that the white counselor 
was stressing middle-class behaviors and the trainee’s attraction to the counselor. 
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Whatever might be viewed as positive in the counselor's stress on these behaviors 
is vitiated when he is white. Resentment on the trainee's part seems to have 
counterbalanced what might otherwise hav'* been a positive reaction. 



We should note that it is this particular relationship - the relationship 
between attraction to a staff member and perception that he stresses middle- 
class behaviors - and only this relationship that differentiated the trainee's 
reactions to white and Negro counselors. When we look at the relationship 
between attraction and the other scales measuring trainees' reactions to staff 
members, we find the correlations are the same for both Negro and white staff 
members. For example, in both cases there was a positive relationship between 
attraction to a staff member and the perception of his influence (+.50 for Negro 
counselors and +.44 for white) and between attraction and the perceived knowledge 
and competence of the staff member (+.54 for Negro counselors and +.59 for white 
counselors) . It is only when we look at the reaction to the socializing efforts 
of the staff member that we get a striking difference according to the race of 
the counselor. Apparently the stress on middle-class behaviors gets a different 
meaning when it comes from a white as opposed to a Negro staff member. Elements 
of resentment seem to arise in the trainee's reactions to a white counselor that 
do not appear in reactions to a Negro staff member and counterbalance whatever 
positive reaction there might be to the staff members' socializing efforts. At 
least in this respect the data support the argument that socializing efforts 
will be more effective when they come from people seen as "similar," and that 
they may boomerang when seen as imposed from a representative of an alien 
"superior" culture. 

We have focused in this discussion on the counselor role since that is the 
one devoted most exclusively to the socializing function. However, as we have 
already noted, the basic education teacher also was somewhat concerned with 
these issues and Table 13 also presents data with relation to that role. We 
see in these data that the findings are similar to those that were discussed 
in relation to the counselor role, although the relationships are not as large. 
There is some positive relationship between a trainee's perception that the 
education teacher is stressing middle-class behaviors and the trainee's attrac- 
tion to that teacher when the teacher is Negro (correlation of +.16) but no 
relationship when the teacher is white (correlation of -.03). 

The above findings all derive from data about the staff members and the 
trainee-staff relationship that came from the trainee. These data suggest a 
greater sympathy and communication between Negro trainee and staff member, par- 
ticularly when the Negro is a counselor. It is of interest, however, to see 
whether these findings are corroborated by data obtained from the staff members 
themselves, whether in fact Negro and white staff members did differ in their 
empathy and understanding of the trainees, or whether trainees were reacting to 
subtle assumptions of differences because of race. Grosser in his discussion of 
the role of the indigenous nonprofessional notes that there is a tendency to 
over- idealize what such a person is or might be and points out that the atti- 
tudes and beliefs of such people might actually be very judgmental and moralis- 
tic regarding the behavior of the local target area residents. 

Table 14 presents a comparison between the responses of white and Negro 
staff members to the same set of questions we discussed above when we were 
comparing counselors, basic education and vocational education teachers (see 
Table 11). These questions, it will be recalled, relate to the staff members' 
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position on certain Protestant Ethic values and beliefs, their attitudes toward 
the control structure within the JOBS Project and the proper place they feel the 
trainees should play in it, and their stance with respect to collective Negro 
activity as represented in civil rights demonstrations. When we compare Negro 
and white staff members in their responses to these questions, there is a clear 
difference on the last mentioned item; although a majority of all staff members 
felt that civil rights demonstrations have a positive effect, this was much more 
true with respect to the Negro staff members. On all the other measures presented 
in Table 14, however, there were no differences according to the race of the 
staff members. Negro and white staff members did not differ in their adherence 
to the Protestant Ethic beliefs and values as measured in the study, nor in their 
attitudes on the amount of power that trainees, as opposed to top administrative 
members, should have in the JOBS Project. 



TABLE 14 

Relation of Race of Staff to Staff Attitudes and Values: Male Staff 



Male Male 

Negro White 

Staff Staff 

(N = 41) (N = 24) 

Protestant Ethic Values: Means on scales from 4 to 20 15.92 16.00 

with 20 representing greatest acceptance of Protestant 

Ethic values p * NS 

Protestant Ethic Beliefs: Means on scales from 3 to 12 5.69 6.30 

with 3 representing greatest acceptance of Protestant 

Ethic beliefs p = NS 

Proportion who feel that civil rights demonstrations 92% 65% 

help Negroes 

p B .01 

Attitudes toward how much influence top administrators 3.25 3.33 

of project should have: Means on five-point scales with 

1 representing "little or no influence" p =* NS 

Attitudes toward how much influence trainees should have: 2.32 2.08 

Means on five-point scales with 1 representing "little 

or no influence" p * NS 



It might be argued that the measures of middle-class values and beliefs and 
identifications with trainees that are represented in this table are too simple 
and crude to tap any differences that really may exist. However, it should be 
noted that they were sensitive enough to demonstrate differences between counse- 
lors and other staff members. The lack of differences at least suggests that 
differences between Negro and white staff members in these areas may not be as 
striking or obvious as they were with respect to counselors and other staff 
members. The findings are at least suggestive, then, that the greater ability 
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of Negro staff to elicit trust from the trainees, particularly in the counselor 
role, may not be tied to obvious attitudinal and value differences from white 
staff members but, rather, may come simply from the fact that they are Negro 
and the feelings of common identification that this elicits in the trainees. 

These data are suggestive that, at least in the present stage of history, Negroes 
can more effectively fill certain roles with these inner-city Negro youths, and 
the fact of being white creates certain difficulties in these roles, regardless 
of the attitudes and sympathies of the particular persons filling them. 

As we have already indicated, this does not necessarily apply to all roles 
and functions, particularly those that are restricted to the transmission of 
knowledge and skills. But it does seem to be true for roles involving personal 
closeness and trust, and where the socializing function is paramount. 

Significance of Sex of Staff 

In the current discussion of the need to get staff members that are 
"similar" to the trainees, much less has been made of the issue of similarity 
with respect to sex than has been made with respect to race. We have already 
noted, however, that the responses of women trainees did seem to be affected by 
whether they are interacting with a male or a female staff member. In this 
section we will explore a little more some of the issues that were briefly noted 
in our previous discussion. 

In our discussion of the importance of race of staff member, it was noted 
that race was important not as a general issue, but only in specific roles, 
particularly that trainees' reactions to white and Negro staff members were very 
different in the counselor role but not significantly different in the other two 
roles (see Table 12). We may ask a similar question with respect to the rele- 
vance of sex of staff member for the women trainees. Table 15 presents the 
reactions of the trainees to male and female staff members in the counselor and 
basic education teacher roles. This is essentially a reordering of the data 
that were previously presented in Table 10 above, only a reordering that helps 
highlight the issue of whether the difference sex makes depends upon the par- 
ticular staff role. As indicated above, we do not include vocational educators 
in Table 15 because very few of these were women. 

The findings presented in Table 15 indicate that, as was true in our dis- 
cussion of the impact of race, whether or not sex of staff member makes a dif- 
ference depends upon the particular role the staff member is fulfilling. The 
contrast with the findings on race that were previously discussed is interesting, 
however. In the previous discussion we noted that race made a difference with 
respect to the counselor role. We now see in the data presented in Table 15 
that sex did not make a significant difference in the counselor role but did in 
the basic education teacher role. Apparently a man in the counselor role can 
get the trust, attraction and confidence of women trainees equally as well as a 
woman in that role. The male education teacher, however, does not receive the 
attraction, confidence and trust that a woman in that role receives. 

These somewhat surprising findings might be better understood if we think 
not in terms of liabilities that a man in the educational role has, but rather 
in terms of the special assets that a woman brings to that role. We have noted 
in our previous discussion that very often the basic education teacher partakes 
somewhat of the counselor role, to some extent becoming a personal counselor as 
well as an education teacher. What is suggested in the data presented in Table 15 
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is that this can happen much more often when the education teacher is a woman 
working with a woman trainee than when the education teacher is a man. It is 
possible that the data in Table 15 indicate not that the man education teacher is 
personally rejected, but rather that he maintains his strictly educational role 
to a greater extent than is true of the woman teacher. Thus, he would less often 
fulfill a relationship of personal trust, would less often be seen as personally 
attractive, and would more often be seen as somewhat punitive, punitiveness being 
something that goes more with a strictly teaching role than one that involves the 
personal understanding and trust of the counselor role. 

It is interesting, if we take this view, that the male education teacher, 
if he does not get some of the benefits of the counselor role, also seems to 
avoid some of its liabilities. It will be recalled that counselors, while more 
attractive to trainees, were also seen as less influential in the JOBS Project's 
system. We see in Table 15 that the male education teacher, while less attractive, 
was also seen as more influential than the female teacher. Thus, if the female 
education teacher fulfills a great deal of the personalness of the counselor 
role, she not only gets greater trust and attractiveness but also is seen as less 
influential. 

The implications one would draw from Table 15 are not as clear as those 
deriving from the findings with respect to race of staff member. What one would 
do would depend upon the role one wished the education teacher to fulfill in a 
given project. If we would want a teacher to play somewhat of a counselor role, 
it would seem from the data that this could more easily be done by a woman, at 
least with women trainees. Where the role is clearly structured as one of 
personal involvement and support, the sex of the staff member appears to be less 
relevant. 

What the findings from Table 15 do suggest is that a woman staff member 
would be better at performing a multiple role with women trainees, a role where 
the staff member was asked to combine personal and educational functions. This 
can be particularly important for projects at this time because, as we have 
already noted, there is considerable current support for the argument that staff 
positions should cover a multiplicity of roles, i.e., the same person being 
teacher and skill trainer and counselor, rather than separating these roles as 
was done in the project we are discussing in this report. Table 15 suggests that 
it might be particularly important to consider the issue of the sex of the staff 
member when the role combined these multiple functions, at least when dealing 
with women trainees. 

As a final issue we turn now to the question of the differential effective- 
ness of male and female staff members in their socializing efforts with female 
trainees. It will be recalled from the preceding discussion (see Table 13) that 
these efforts were positively reacted to by men trainees when the staff member 
was Negro but not when the staff member was white. Table 16 presents the 
parallel data looking at sex rather than race of staff members as the critical 
variable. This table presents the correlation between a woman trainee's attrac- 
tion to a staff member and the perception that the staff member stresses middle- 
class behaviors and values, looking at this correlation separately for men and 
women staff members. 

We see clearly in Table 16 that the sex of the staff member is a critical 
variable affecting the trainees' reactions to the staff members' stress on middle- 



class behaviors. When the staff member was a woman there was a very clear 
positive relationship between the trainee's perception that the staff member was 
stressing these middle-class behaviors and the trainee's attraction to that staff 
member (correlation of +.36 for the basic education teacher and +.22 for the 
counselors). When the staff member was a man, however, there was no significant 
relationship between the trainee's perception of his middle-class stress and the 
trainee's attraction to the staff member (correlation of +.07 for the basic 
education teachers and -.01 for counselors). 



TABLE 16 

Correlations Between Trainee's Attraction to Staff Member and 
Perception that Staff Member Stresses "Middle-Cla ss" Behaviors,! 
For Female Trainees. Separately for Male and Female Staff 



Negro female counselors 
Negro male counselors 
Negro female education teachers 
Negro male education teachers 






Correlations 


N 


+ .22* 


80 


-.01 


47 


+ .36* 


38 


+.07 


53 



*p = .05 



In this sense, then, sex of staff member seems to have the same meaning for 
female trainees that race has for the male trainees. When these socializing 
efforts are seen as coming from a woman, they are positively perceived. When 
they are seen as coming from a man, whatever positive element is involved appears 
to be counteracted by resistance and resentment. In a sense women trainees seem 
to be reacting to men in their socializing role as "aliens" in a similar way that 
male trainees as Negroes reacted to white staff members in the socializing role. 
For the socializing function, then, it appears that, at least for women trainees, 
similarity in sex between staff and trainee may be as important a consideration 
as the much more widely discussed similarity with respect to race. 

Summary 



This chapter examined the reactions of the trainees to the three different 
aspects of the JOBS-I Project - counseling, basic education and vocational edu- 
cation - and the three corresponding staff members. 



The attempt to assess reactions to the vocational education aspect of the pro- 
gram was complicated by the fact that the trainees in the on-the-job training wing 
of the project essentially received no skill training, since their OJT placements 
did not materialize. Moreover, even the trainees in the institutional part of the 
program, who did receive skill training, in most instances did not find jobs in 
these skills in the period after they left the program. In spite of these con- 
siderations, it was clear that skill training is the most central concern of 
trainees who come to these programs, even when counseling and basic education 
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receive heavy emphasis. Trainees who were trained in job-relevant skills saw this 
as the major aspect of the program. When no skill training was available, moti 
vation sharply decreased. 

Reactions to basic education were more bipolar. A number of trainees viewed 
it as important and helpful but many also considered it a waste of time. Trainees 
did not reject the idea of going back to school per se, but they often questioned 
the relevance of the basic education to their occupational interests. Trainees 
rarely mentioned basic education as helpful in the post-program job world. The 
findings underscore the need, in basic education courses, of pointing up their job 
relevance to the trainees. 

The trainees’ attitudes toward the counseling aspect of the program were 
complex. Although they saw behaviors and attitudes as relevant in the job world, 
they seemed relatively indifferent to the formal aspects of the counseling 
sessions. The counselors were seen as less knowledgeable and influential than 
the other two staff people. However, the counselor as a person was the most 
important and positive staff member to them. The counselors were important not 
as group leaders and socializers but because of the supportive personal relation- 
ships they established with the individual trainees. Training programs should 
probably encourage counselors in this supportive personal role. It not only 
appears to be what the trainees need, but also may be more appropriate to the 
subprofessional status of most of the counselors in these programs. The role of 
socializer and group therapy leader requires a level of training and technical 
skill that most people in these roles have not yet achieved. 




In contrast to the personal reaction to the counselors, vocational educators 
were singled out for their teaching skills and what they had taught, whereas 
basic education teachers were viewed as somewhere in between these two extremes, 
receiving positive reactions for both their teaching and their personal support. 

These findings reflect some obvious differences in function among the three roles. 

They also seem to reflect differences in the people filling the roles. The 
greater personal involvement of the counselors was probably related to the fact j 

that they were closer to the trainees in age and background and more empathic 
with the trainee's perspective in some of the attitudes they expressed. The fact 
that vocational teachers seemed less able than basic education teachers to com- 
bine a personal and a teaching role probably reflects the fact that they came 
from vocational backgrounds and were not oriented to the interpersonal aspect of 
the teacher-trainee relationship. Given these indications that the roles have 
different requirements and that these fit the orientations of the staff people 
filling the roles, these data question the advisability of suggestions which have 
advocated combining these three functions in a single role. 

The complexity of the trainees' reactions to the staff members was illus- 
trated in an analysis of the impact of race and sex. The race of the staff member 
was important only in certain roles and functions: male trainees responded more 

positively to Negro staff members only in the counselor role which demands per- 
sonal closeness and trust and they reacted more positively to "middle-class" 
socializing pressures when they came from Negro staff members. For women trainees, 
the sex of the staff member also was important depending on role and function. 

These findings qualify the assumption behind the argument for indigenous workers ; 

that trainees will respond more positively to staff members who are similar to 
them on critical background variables. This is true only to the extent that 
this similar background is relevant to the staff member's role and functions. 




CHAPTER III 



Two Criteria of Success 

Many subtle and difficult issues arise when we attempt to establish criteria 
for judging the "success" of a given program. There are two criteria, however, 
which have generally been accepted by manpower training programs. Both of these 
have been used as the basis for the major analyses of the data in this study. 

One criterion, the most obvious and unambiguous, is the trainee's job earn- 
ings in the period following his program experience. While a person's earnings 
may not be the only criterion of his success in utilizing his program experience, 
it should clearly be accepted as at least one very significant criterion. Regard- 
less of a program's concern with issues of literacy and motivations, the training 
programs are, after all, directed toward improving trainees' chances and oppor- 
tunities in the job market and, ultimately, this has to be the major criterion 
by which they are judged. 

The other criterion by which training programs have been judged has been 
their ability to keep trainees committed to the program, with "dropout" at least 
to some extent viewed as a failure. There has been some controversy over whether 
the failure is one of the individual in the program or of the program itself, 
but the general alarm over the dropout that is expressed in our society attests 
to the fact that we view it as a failure. It is a failure, however, in a much 
more ambiguous sense than is true of the criterion of post-program earnings. The 
meaning of remaining in a program is particularly unclear. We can perhaps accept 
the notion that dropping out is an indication that in some way a given program 
failed to "reach" the individual toward which it was directed. It is not at all 
clear that an individual's remaining in a program indicates that the program was 
successful in reaching him. This is particularly true in experimental and 
demonstration programs like the JOBS Project, where efforts are more directed 
toward keeping people in the program than toward screening out those who are not 

really benefiting from it. 

We were interested, therefore, in distinguishing between those trainees 
whose remaining in the program represented an active commitment to it and what 
it was attempting to do, and those who remained passively, whose staying with the 
program was more an indication that they lacked any other alternatives than a 
positive, active commitment to the program. One way of making this distinction 
was provided by the fact that the JOBS Project staff was not uniformly successful 
in placing all of its program graduates. Among the 524 trainees who completed 
the training, a little over half (292) were placed prior to September 4, 1964, 



■^It is for this reason that we were not concerned in this study with the 
distinction between "voluntary" and "nonvoluntary" dropouts. In JOBS-I the 
trainees who were dismissed from the project were not those of low ability but 
those whose attendance was so low that essentially they had stopped coming to 
the project, or those who were too disruptive. In a setting where people are not 
discharged because of low ability, all dropout is to some extent self— initiated. 
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the end of training. The other 232 who completed training but were not placed 
by September 4 were either placed at a later time or were not placed at all. 

In the remainder of this report, these two groups of graduates will be dis- 
tinguished and considered separately. The group of graduates who were placed by 
the end of training will be referred to as the "early placed graduates." The 
other group will be referred to as the "later or nonplaced graduates." It will 
be noted that this distinction places the later placed people, i.e., those 
placed between September 4 and November 1, 1964, with the less successful non— 
placed group rather than with the more successful early placements. Conceptually, 
it might have been just as meaningful to combine all placed individuals into 
one group, whether the placement occurred early or late, and to contrast them 
with those who were never placed at all. However, our interview sample of the 
nonplaced graduates was very small, too small to permit systematic comparisons 
with the dropout and placed groups. By combining the nonplaced graduates with 
the later placements, we doubled the size of the "less successful" group, making 
it large enough to permit some systematic group comparisons. 

In the chapters that follow, we will be concerned with the factors related 
to these two criteria: success after the end of the program measured by the 

trainee* s earnings in the job world; and success in the program as indicated by 
whether the trainee dropped out, remained in the program and graduated with a 
placement upon graduation, or stayed with the program to the end but without 
getting placed until later or perhaps not getting placed at all. These criteria 
of success, it should again be stressed, are criteria of individual success. We 
will be using these criteria to compare all the individuals in our sample who 
went through the JOBS Project experience, for the purpose of understanding some 
of the factors that make for an individual's lesser or greater success. We will 
not be utilizing these criteria to characterize the success of this program in 
contrast to other programs or the success of JOBS Project trainees in contrast 
to a control group that did not go through the program experience. 

Before proceeding in the following chapters to the analysis of the factors 
related to these two success criteria, we will, in the remainder of this chapter, 
present some amplifying material on the criteria themselves. We will turn first 
to the job earnings criterion, indicating how it was measured, its most salient 
characteristics and some rudimentary validating criteria. 

Post-Program Earnings 



The Measure of Earnings 

Our measure of post-program job earnings was obtained from the trainees in 
the interviews given during the period from February to May of 1965, six to nine 
months after the end of the project. A major portion of this final interview 
was devoted to obtaining a detailed picture of the trainee's job history and 
earnings after leaving the program. In a series of questions the trainee was 
directed back to the date he left the program and asked for a detailed, chrono- 
logical history of all the jobs he had had in that period, giving such information 



^The actual figures given in the final report of the first year of the JOBS 
Project were 118 placed in employment between September 4 and November 1, 1964, 
the official end of the JOBS-I contract, with the other 114 graduates not placed 
at all. 
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as the dates of beginning and ending the job, the beginning and ending salaries, 
the periods of unemployment between jobs, etc. On the basis of this information 
an index of post-program earnings was constructed by computing each trainee's 
average weekly income during the six-month period between September 1, 1964, 
when the project ended, and February 1, 1965, when the post-program interviewing 
began. The total income for that six-month period was summed and then divided 
by the number of weeks in that period. Thus, a person who was paid $100 per 
week but only worked for half that period received the same average income score 
as the person who worked for the entire period but was paid only $50 per week. 
Trainees who held two jobs concurrently were treated as if they held only one 
job but at the combined pay rate. Thus, this earnings index is a function of two 
factors: a person's average wage rate and the amount of time he was employed. 

We will note at a later point in this chapter the relationship between these two 
factors and the relative importance of each as a contributor to the total earnings 

O 

index . J 

One final point should be noted. An index of earnings is obviously meaning- 
ful only for people who are in the job market. Among the people whom we con- 
tacted in the final interview were a number who were not in the job market for 
various reasons: some were attending school or another training program full 

time, a few of the men had been drafted and were in the armed services, a few of 
the women were pregnant and had a child sometime during that period. All in all, 
of the 339 people whom we contacted for the final interview, 45 (21 men and 24 
women) were not in the job market for at least some part of the six— month period 
taken as a baseline for our job earnings index. These people, therefore, have 
been eliminated from all those tables that will be presented in this report in 
which the earnings index is related to other individual characteristics. 

Post-Program Job History 

Before discussing the findings relevant to the earnings index specifically, 
it may be of some interest to look in some detail at the more important char- 
acteristics of the trainees' post-program job history as reported by these 
trainees in their final interview. Table 17 summarizes these characteristics 
separately for men and women trainees. 

If we look first at the findings for the men trainees, we see that most of 
them had a fairly steady employment history in the period after they left the 



^It will be noted that we have taken a common six-month period for this 
index, even though not all trainees left the project when it formally ended the 
beginning of September. For those who dropped out of the program before gradua- 
tion, the six-month baseline period we chose occurred at some point after they 
left the JOBS Project. We chose a common six-month period rather than the six- 
month period immediately following the time any given individual left the program 
in order to avoid the error that would have been introduced by the fact that jobs 
might have been more available at one period than another. To see whether there 
was any error introduced by using che common six— month period, we computed an 
index for each trainee based on the period from the time he individually left 
the program until February 1, 1965. The correlations between this measure and 
the index based on the common six-month period were .96 for men and .92 for women. 
The size of these correlations suggests that no significant error was introduced 
by utilizing the common period as the baseline for constructing our index. 
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program. Only a very small number (six percent) had no jobs at all during that 
period, the great majority (80 percent) having one or two jobs. When we look 
specifically at the six -month period we have used as our earnings index baseline 
we see that almost half of the men (47 percent) worked over 90 percent of that 
six-month period. The picture with regard to the quality of the jobs obtained, 
however, is not as positive. The jobs were almost completely those requiring no 
or minimal skill, more than half of them (54 percent) beginning at an hourly 
rate of $1.50 or less. 

The picture is less favorable when we look at the experience of the women 
trainees presented in Table 17. Their employment history was both more frag- 
mentary and less rewarded. The lower rewards are clear. Women got jobs 
averaging at a lower hourly rate. Seventy-two percent of the women, contrasted 
with 54 percent of the men, went from the JOBS Project to a job at $1.50 an hour 
or less. 

The findings in Table 17 with respect to the steadiness of employment are 
somewhat more complex. It is clear that on the average women worked less than 
the men. In the six-month baseline period, 46 percent of the women, in contrast 
to 32 percent of the men, worked half the time or less. But most of this dif- 
ference can be attributed to the differences in the numbers who had no jobs at 
all in the post-program period - 24 percent of the women in contrast to six 
percent of the men. It is not due to differences in the amount of time women 
worked on a job once they got it. If anything, women spent somewhat more time 
on the first job they got after leaving the program: 32 percent of the men, in 

contrast to 21 percent of the women, spent two months or less on this job. 

There is another factor in this difference between men and women. Although 
women stay on their first job somewhat longer than men, if they did leave the 
job, they less often went to a second job. Thus, it is not only that women more 
often had no jobs than men; they also less often went to a second job after the 
first job ended. This is clear if we look at the figures on post-program jobs, 
considering only the people who had any jobs at all. Among the men we find that 
47 percent had one job and an equal number (47 percent) had two jobs or more in 
the period after they left the program. Among the women, however, 56 percent 
had one job and only 20 percent had two jobs or more. These figures are further 
reflected in the total time worked in the six-month period following the end of 

the program: 41 percent of the men, in contrast to only 25 percent of the women 

worked the total time during that period. 

Significantly, there was also a slight difference in the kind of move that 
seemed to be involved when men and women trainees went on to a second job. For 
the men this seemed to be a move to a somewhat better job; for the women it did 
not seem to represent any improvement. This is suggested in Table 18 which 
compares the beginning pay of the first and second post-program jobs of trainees 
who had at least two jobs. Among the men the second job tended to represent 
some improvement (although the difference is not statistically significant) ; for 

example, whereas 36 percent of the first jobs of these trainees began at an 

hourly rate of $1.25 or less, this was true of only 23 percent of their second 
jobs. Among the women no such difference appears. Although the second jobs of 
the women were somewhat more often at the relatively high pay of over $2.00 an 
hour, they were also more often at the lower paid levels of $1.50 or less. 

In summary, the picture presented by the data in Tables 17 and 18 is one 
of greater passivity in the job market among the women trainees. They more 






TABLE 17 



Number of full-time jobs after leaving 
program 



Proportion of time worked in six-month 
period following end of program 



Male and Female 


Trainees 






Male 


Female j 




Trainees 


Trainees 


None 


6% 


24% 


One 


47 


56 


Two 


33 


15 


Three or more 


14 


5 




100% 


100% 




(N - 183) 


(N - 149) 




Chi 2 - 37. 


4664, 3 df 




P " 


> .001 

I 


10% or less 


12% 


29% 


11% to 25% 


7 


7 


26% to 50% 


13 


10 


51% to 75% 


11 


14 


76% to 90% 


10 


10 


91% to 99% 


6 


5 


100% 


41 


25 




100% 


100% 




(N » 179) 


(N - 148) 




Chi 2 « 15 


.385, 3 df* 



.01 



Starting pay on first job after leaving 
program 



Number of months spent 
on first job after 
leaving program 



$1.25 or less 


27% 


33% 


$1.26 to $1.50 


27 


39 


$1.51 to $1.75 


17 


18 


$1.76 to $2.00 


14 


5 


Over $2.00 


15 


5 




100% 


100% 




(N - 162) 


(N » 117) 




Chi 2 =* 15. 


567, 3 df** 




P * 


.01 



One month or less 
One to two months 
Two to three months 
Three to four months 
Four to five months 
Five to six months 
More than six months (no longer 
on job at time of interview) 
More than six months (still on 
job at time of interview) 



22 % 

10 

8 

10 

6 

4 



15% 

6 

8 

10 

6 

6 



34 

100 % 

(N = 170) 
Chi 2 



40 

100 % 

(N * 118) 

3.561, 2 df *** 
p = NS 



O 

ERIC 



41 



TABLE 17 (Cont) 



^Distributions were combined into the following categories for computing the sig- 
nificance test: 25% or less, 26% to 75%, 76% to 99%, and 100%. In this table 

and the others in this chapter relating to data on wage rates and duration of 
employment the chi-square test has been used in preference to the t-test of 
significance of differences between means in order to avoid giving undue weight 
to extreme scores. 

^^Distributions were combined into the following categories: $1.25 or less, $1.26 

to $1.50, $1.51 to $1.75, and over $1.75. 

***Distributions were combined into the following categories: two months or less, 

more than two months but no longer on job at time of interview, more than six 
months and still on job at time of interview. 



TABLE 18 

Comparison of Beginning Pay on First and Second Post-Program Jobs 
of Trainees Who Had at Least Two Jobs After Leaving Program 



Males 


(N * 91) 


Females 


(N = 36) 


First 


Second 


First 


Second 


Post-Program 


Post-Program 


Post-Program 


Post-Program 



Starting Pay 


Job 


Job 


Job 


Job 


$1.25 or less 


36% 


* 23% 


43% 


44% 


$1.26 to $1.50 


19 


21 


28 


36 


$1 51 to $1.75 


18 


20 


20 


6 


$1.76 to $2.00 


8 


11 


3 


3 


Over $2.00 


19 


25 


6 


11 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




Chi 2 = 3.999, df = 4* 


Chi 2 - 2.282, df = 4* 



p = NS p - NS 

^Highest two categories combined for computing significance. 



often had no jobs at all. When they did get a job, they tended to stay with it 

longer, even though it was less well paid than the jobs of the men trainees. 

When they did leave their first job, they less often moved on to another job and 

when they did nove, it was less often a movement to something better. 

The combination of working less and for lower pay adds up to a clear differ- 
ence between the men and women trainees when we compare them on their average 
weekly earnings in the six-month period following the end of the JOBS Project. 
This comparison is presented in Table 19. Average weekly earnings were computed 
by summing the total income for that six-month period and dividing by the number 
of weeks in that period. 
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The figures in Table 19 clearly indicate the relative disadvantage of the 
women trainees: 27 percent of the mal> trainees, in contrast to only three 

percent of the women, averaged over seventy dollars a week during that period. 

These differences occurred despite the fact that, as we will note later, 
the women trainees had, if anything, more educational background than the men 
trainees in this program and performed somewhat higher in the tests administered 
by the JOBS Project measuring verbal and mathematical skills and intelligence. 
Much has been made of the matriarchal nature of the Negro family structure and 
the special frustrations in the situation of the Negro man. It is interesting 
to note, therefore, that this does not prevent us finding in our population of 
trainees the same discriminatory job situation for women that obtains in the 
general society. 



TABLE 19 

Average Weekly Earnings in Six-Month Period Following 
End of JOBS Project; For Male and Female Trainees 







Male Trainees 


Female Trainees 






(N = 179) 


(N = 149) 


$10 or 


less 


16% 


34% 


$11 to 


$20 


7 


6 


$21 to 


$30 


8 


7 


$31 to 


$40 


7 


10 


$41 to 


$50 


8 


10 


$51 to 


$60 


16 


20 


$61 to 


$70 


11 


10 


$71 to 


$80 


10 


1 


$81 to 


$90 


7 


0 


Over $90 


10 


2 






100% 


100% 






Chi 2 = 42.863, df - 3* 



p = .001 

^Distributions were divided into the following categories for computing the 
significance test: $10 or less, $11 to $50, $51 to $70, and over $70. 



Comparison of Trainee and Supervisor Reports 

To simplify our presentation of those findings in this report where we will 
be relating job earnings to other trainee characteristics, we have divided our 
population of trainees roughly into quartiles according to their average weekly 
earnings in the six-month baseline period. Because of the difference between 
the earnings of the men and women, presented in Table 19 above, the quartile 
dividing points were different for the men and women trainees. Among the men, 
the following were the four quartile ranges: $0 to $32 a week, $33 to $55, $56 

to $74 and $75 and over. Among the women, they were: $0 to $9, $10 to $37, $38 

to $55 and $56 and over. 
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As we have noted, this index of success measured in terms of post-program 
earnings, comes from the information given by the trainees in the final inter- 
view. Therefore, before exploring what other characteristics this index may be 
related to, the issue of its validity and the trainees' truthfulness should be 
explored. How may we evaluate the accuracy of the trainees' reports and, hence, 
the meaningfulness of the relationships that we will be discussing in this study? 

As we indicated in the introductory chapter, we were able to interview 
approximately 60 percent of the supervisors of the first job the trainees went 
to after leaving the JOBS Project. The reports of the supervisors, therefore, 
may provide some validating check on the job history information given us by the 
trainees. 

Table 20 presents such a comparison between supervisor and trainee reports. 
This table compares these reports on a number of facts about the trainee's first 
post-program job. The issue in this comparison is not just how much overall 
agreement or disagreement obtains, but whether disagreement is systematic in 
such a way that it would affect the relationships between post-program success 
and other characteristics that we will be exploring in this report. Therefore, 
in Table 20, where we compare the information about the first job that the 
trainees and supervisors gave us, we look at these comparisons separately within 
the four job earning quartiles that we will be utilizing in the remainder of the 
report. We know that the trainees' information about the first job will vary 
greatly among the four job earning quartiles since the index of job earnings is 
built largely on this information about the first job. To the extent, then, that 
the data given by the supervisors parallel these differences among the quartiles, 
we gain some confidence in this index and its use in the remainder of the report. 

Table 20 presents the comparisons of trainee and supervisor reports on four 
critical pieces of information about the first job: whether or not the trainee 

was still on the job at the time of the interview; the starting pay of the job; 
whether or not the trainee got a pay increase sometime during the job; and, in 
cases where the trainee was no longer on the job, the reasons for his leaving 
it. In the first three of these items, we see a striking congruence between 
trainee and supervisor reports within the four earnings quartiles for both males 
and females. This is most striking in the case where we might have expected 
most tendency for trainees to exaggerate, namely, the report of the wage rate 
on the job. Moreover, agreement in the report on whether the trainee was still 
on the job at the time of the interview is even greater than it appears to be 
in Table 20. The small tendency for the supervisors to report less trainees 
still on the first job is not necessarily a contradiction of the trainees' 
reports since the supervisors' interview occurred a number of months after the 
trainees' interview and several trainees left their jobs between the period of 
their interview and that of the supervisors. 

The one area where we get a very different picture from the trainees' and 
supervisors' reports occurred in response to the question on why the trainee 
left the first job. The difference appears in the relative weight given to the 
two categories "fired" and "laid off." In those instances where the trainee 
left the job at the company's instance rather than his own, the trainee tended 
to report that it was due to a company layoff in no way reflecting on his own 
performance, whereas, the supervisor more often reported that the trainee was 
fired. 
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It might be noted that even this discrepancy does not necessarily reflect 
on the truthfulness of the trainees' reports. To some extent the discrepancy may 
represent a tendency on the part of the supervisors and other company personnel 
to cool people out by telling them there was an unavoidable layoff, rather 
than by criticizing them for their performance. Furthermore, it should be noted 
that this particular discrepancy does not affect the index of job earnings that 
is being utilized as our criterion of success. The earnings index, it will be 
recalled, is based on information about how much the trainee earned and how long 
he earned it, and is not affected by the reasons or rationalizations he gave for 
his employment or lack of employment. It is encouraging, therefore, that the 
information we obtained from the trainee and supervisor interviews shows the 
same relationship to the index of jobs earnings in just those areas on which 
this index of success depends, that is, the reports of earnings, earning 
increases and duration of employment. We may, therefore, utilize the quartile 
differentiation of this index of earnings with somewhat more confidence than 

would have been possible without this corroborating evidence from the supervisors' 
interviews. 

Relative Impor tance of Wage Rate and Regularity of Employment 



Before proceeding in future chapters to a discussion of the characteristics 
related to the index of earnings, some further discussion of the factors going 
into this index may be helpful. As we have already noted, this index represents 
the multiplication of two factors: the amount of time worked and the rate of 

pay for the work. Which of these two characteristics is more important in 
determining whether a trainee emerges with a high or low score on this index? 

To what extent does the distinction between the higher and lower quartiles in 
post-program earnings represent a distinction between people who can get jobs 
with higher or lower wage rates, and to what extent is the issue one of the 
steadiness and regularity of a person's employment history? It is important to 
know how important each of these factors is in making up the success index, for 
we might expect that different trainee and program characteristics would be 
related to an index based mainly on wage rate than would be related to an index 
based mainly on steadiness of employment. 

Table 21 relates the index of post-program earnings to a number of char- 
acteristics of the trainees' post-program job history that are relevant to the 
issues of wage rates and steadiness of employment. We see from this table that 
both factors are important and contribute to the index of post-program earnings. 

Looking first at the data on wage rates, we see that the trainees in the 
different earnings quartiles differed in the wage rates they started with in 
their first jobs and that these differentials were maintained among those who 
left these jobs and went on to a second job. 4 These differences are not very 



4 

As indicated in Table 21, trainees in the higher earnings quartiles also 
much more often received a wage increase on their first jobs. However, it is 
somewhat ambiguous whether this is more relevant to the wage rate factor or to 
the steadiness of employment. The pay increase may reflect the fact that trainees 
in the higher quartiles were in better jobs that not only began at higher rates 
but that offered greater opportunities for wage increases. On the other hand, 
these figures also reflect the fact that people in the higher quartiles remained 
on their jobs for a longer period of time, since pay increases often come auto- 
matically after a certain amount of time spent on a job. 



Relation of Post-Program Earnings to Trainees' Reports of Post-Program Job History 
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*Significance tests were not computed for this table since the earnings index was derived on the basis of the 
responses to the questions presented in the table. 



V marked when we look at the average wage rates within each earnings quartile. 

■ They are very clear, however, when we look at the total wage distribution. What 

I is particularly striking is the large proportion of trainees in the lower quar- 

I tiles who started on the lowest paying jobs of $1.25 an hour or less. Among the 

\ men, 46 percent and 47 percent of the trainees in the two lowest quar tiles 

started on such jobs contrasted to 15 percent and 5 percent in the two highest 
quartiles. Among the women there is a steady progression as one goes from the 
i lowest to the highest quartile, with 65 percent, 48 percent, 29 percent and 3 

percent of the trainees in the four quartiles having started at a rate of $1.25 
| or less. 

To the extent, then, that wage rate is a reflection of the quality of a 
job, the trainees who earned more in the post-program period were those who 
were able to get somewhat better jobs. It is also clear, however, that their 
greater total earnings were perhaps even more related to the fact that they 
stayed on these jobs longer. Whereas, only 13 percent of the men in the lowest 
quartile remained on their first job for more than six months, this was true for 
34 percent of those in the second, 65 percent of the third and 61 percent of the 
men trainees in the highest earnings quartiles. For the women trainees, the 
figures are 13 percent, 27 percent, 64 percent and 78 percent as we go from the 
lowest to the highest quartiles. And this greater tendency to remain on the 
first job is reflected in the figures on the total employment history in the 
' six-month baseline period. In Table 21, the proportion of time worked during 
[ that period has been divided into thirds, to point up the differences among the 

: earnings quartiles. The differences are striking. Among the men, where the 

highest third represents trainees who worked 95 percent or more of the time in 
that six-month period, we find that whereas none, of the trainees in the lowest 
earnings quartile worked 95 percent or more of the time, this was true of 81 
\ percent of the trainees in the highest quartile. Among the women trainees, 

[ where the highest third represents trainees who worked 90 percent or more of the 

time, we find this was true for 3 percent, 7 percent, 41 percent ana 87 percent 
of the women trainees as we go from the lowest to the highest earnings quartiles. 

I It appears, then, that both factors - the wage rate and the steadiness of 

; employment — are important contributors to the earnings index. These two 

factors, it should be noted, are not independent. The lower paid jobs are more 
I’ often temporary in nature. Even if not temporary, the fact that they are less 

l desirable makes people more ready to leave them. However, the vary factors that 

[ keep a person from getting a better paid job in the first place operate to keep 
him from moving to an appreciably better job, setting up a continuing cycle of 
I, low wage rates and sporadic employment. 

i 

Job-Seeking Behavior 

i 

Since steadiness of employment is so critical in the determination of total 
I earnings, a trainee's job— seeking activity is particularly important. In addi- 
tion to obtaining from the trainee a detailed history of the jobs he did have 
f in the period following the JOBS Project, the interview also asked him about any 

■ jobs he might have been offered but turned down for various reasons, as well as 
any jobs he applied for and wanted but did not get. The relationship between 
the trainee's responses to these two questions and his post-program earnings is 

: presented in Table 22. 
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\ Of particular interest in this table are the figures for the trainees in 

the lowest two earnings quartiles. Since the great majority of those in the 
two highest quartiles spent more than six months on the first job they went to 
| after the program, we would not expect them to have spent much time actively 

| looking for jobs in the job market; and, we see in Table 22 that most of them 

[ neither turned down any jobs nor applied for jobs they did not receive in that 

period. Among the lowest two quartiles, however, which consist of those trainees 
| who were unemployed a considerable proportion of the time, the data in Table 22 

| are particularly crucial. 

There are several findings of interest for the two lowest quartiles in 
. Table 22. One set of findings points up the unfavorable market position of these 

I trainees • A much larger proportion of the low— earning trainees were turned 

| down for jobs they sought than found themselves in the much more enviable 

1 position of turning down jobs they were offered but felt were not good enough. 

I For example, among the men trainees in the lowest job earnings quartile, 64 

percent reported applying for a job they did not get, contrasted to only 11 
I percent who reported turning down any job. And comparable figures obtained for 

I the men trainees in the second lowest quartile, and for the women trainees in 

[ the two lowest quartiles. 

i 

f Another finding of interest in this table is that the figures suggest that 

! the trainees were not particularly active in seeking jobs. One should be 

\ cautious in interpreting these figures since they refer to jobs that the trainee 

at the time of the interview could still recall having applied for many months 
ago. Thus, they probably include only jobs that were particularly salient and 
that the trainee was most actively engaged in looking over and not jobs that he 
might have casually inquired about. Even with this caution, however, the 
figures do seem to suggest a certain degree of apathy in the job- seeking process. 
It is noteworthy, for example, that in the two lowest quartiles of the male and 
female trainees, from 31 percent to 41 percent of the trainees reported that 
they had not applied for any job at all in addition to the ones that they did 
obtain during that period, despite the fact that they were unemployed a con- 
siderable proportion of this time. To a certain extent this suggests some 
degree of "opting out" on the part of the trainees in the face of the discourage- 
ment of the job market that obtained for them. Given a situation in which they 
seemed to be eligible for only the lowest paid temporary jobs, where movement 
to a new job meant little or no improvement, and where the attempts they did 
make for the better jobs were met with rejection, it is not surprising that 
many of the trainees became apathetic and discouraged. 

Dropout. Graduation and Placement as Criteria of Success, 

Relationship to the Earnings Criterion 

Our second success criterion, it will be recalled, involves a distinction 
| among three groups of trainees: those who dropped out before graduation, those 

who graduated and were placed in a job upon graduation, and finally, those who 
graduated and either were placed at a later date or never placed on a job at 
all. The first question of interest to explore with respect to this criterion 
is its relation to the other criterion of post-program earnings. The relation- 
ship between these two is presented in Table 23. 

The importance of distinguishing the two types of program graduates is 
apparent from the figures in Table 23. The program graduates who were placed 
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TABLE 23 



Relationship Between Dropout-Placement and Post-Program Earnings 



Average weekly earnings for six-month period 
following end of program 

Lowest quartile post-program earnings 

($0 to $32) 

Second quartile ($33 to $55) 

Third quartile ($56 to $74) 

Highest quartile ($75 and over) 



II 

I 



I 



Males 



I 


II 


III 




Late or 


Early 




Nonplaced 


Placed 


Propouts 


Graduates 


Graduates 


(N = 47) 


(N =• 36) 


(N = 100) 



46% 




44% 


13% 


13 




28 


27 


23 




9 


28 


18 




19 


32 


100% 

vs. II, 
vs. Ill, 
vs. Ill, 


100% 

Chi 2 = 4.911, 
Chi 2 = 16.470, 
Chi 2 = 22.420, 


100% 

3 df, p = 
3 df, p - 
3 df, p * 






Females 




I 

Dropouts 
(N = 63) 


II 

Late or 
Nonplaced 
Graduates 
(N ■ 29) 


III 
Early 
Placed 
Graduates 
(N = 59) 



Average weekly earnings for six-month period 
following end of program 



Lowest quartile post-program earnings 

($0 to $9) 

Second quartile ($10 to $37) 

Third quartile ($38 to $55) 

Highest quartile ($56 and over) 



49% 


32% 


5% 


19 


18 


28 


17 


36 


28 


15 


14 


39 


100% 


100% 


100% 


II, 


Chi 2 = 3.752, 


3 df, 



II vs. Ill, Chi 2 = 14.557, 3 df, p 
I vs. Ill, Chi 2 = 28.809, 3 df, p 



NS 

• .001 
• .001 



NS 

- .01 
= .001 
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[ _ ^ ^ , 

upon graduation did considerably better with respect to their earnings after 

leaving the program than did either the trainees who dropped out of the program 
or those who graduated without being immediately placed. This difference was 

I 1 true for both the men and women trainees. 

It is apparent from the figures in Table 23 that the mere fact of remain- 
ing in a program until graduation is not necessarily a positive sign. The less 
successful" graduates - those who were not immediately placed upon graduation - 
did not do significantly better in the job world than did those trainees who 
I dropped out of the program. If we compare the dropouts with the trainees not 
immediately placed, we see that the latter did somewhat better among the female 
trainees, whereas the dropouts did somewhat better among the male trainees. 

[ However, in neither case was the difference significant. The crucial finding 

j is that both of these groups did considerably less well than did the graduates 

l who were placed upon graduation. 

s 

i The fact that the graduates who were placed did so much better than the 

[ dropouts should be underscored. Many of the people who drop out of these man- 

\ power programs do so in order to take a job that has become available to them. 

\ it is particularly crucial in these programs, therefore, to obtain data relevant 

to the question of whether a trainee has anything to gain by foregoing an 
available job and staying with a program to the end. This difference between 
the dropouts and placed graduates depicted in Table 23 is a particularly sig- 
nificant one, therefore. We will attempt to explore some of its meaning and 
implications when we discuss other findings related to dropout and placement in 
the section below and the chapters that follow. 

Relative Importance of Wage Rate and Regular ity of Employment 

Since graduating and getting placed on a job is related to a trainee's 
total post-program earnings, it is of interest to explore the question we asked 
with respect to the earnings index Itself, namely, the extent to which the 
greater earnings of the placed graduates is a function of each of the two factors 
that go into the earnings index - the wage rate of the jobs acquired and the 
steadiness of the employment on these jobs. Table 24, therefore, compares the 
dropouts and two categories of program graduates on a number of characteristics 
of the post-program job history that are relevant to the issues of wage rates 
and steadiness of employment. 



An interesting pattern of results appears in the table. The greater earn- 
ings of the placed graduates was much more related to the steadiness of their 
employment than to the wage rates of the jobs they were able to obtain in the 
post-program period. Although the starting pay of the first jobs they went to 
after the end of the program averaged a little higher for the placed graduates 
than for the other graduates and the dropouts, the differences were small and 
not significant. Moreover, there was even less difference if we look at the 
average wage rates of the trainees' second post-program jobs. The greater 
earnings of the placed graduates, therefore, were almost exclusively a function 
of the other factor in the earnings index, namely, the steadiness of the employ- 
ment. 



Several findings presented in Table 24 illustrate this. The placed 
graduates were employed a much larger proportion of time in the six months 
baseline period following the end of the program. This was largely a reflection 
of their longer tenure on the first job they went to after the program. Among 
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the men trainees, for example, SO^ percent of the early placed graduates remained 
on their first post- program job for more than six months, contrasted to 29 
percent of tne other graduates and 24 percent of the dropouts. Among the women 
trainees the comparable figures were 67 percent in contrast to 38 percent and 
35 percent. 

In summary, then, although our two criteria of success were related to each 
other, the characteristics making up the success differed for the two criteria. 

In the earnings criterion, the more successful trainees both obtained more highly 
paid jobs and remained on them longer. In the dropout, graduation and placement 

criterion, the greater success was a function of only one of these factors, the 

steadiness of employment. It is by staying with the job longer,, not by working 
on more highly paid jobs, that the graduates who were placed by the project 
achieved their greater overall earnings in the post-program period. In contrast 

to the trainees in the higher quartiles of post-program earnings, those who 

graduated from the program and were placed by the project did not appear to be 
people who could command the better jobs in the job market available to these 
trainees. 5 Rather, their higher total earnings seem to have been a function of 
the same "staying with it" characteristics that were relevant for their remain- 
ing in the program until the end. This distinction should be kept in mind in 
the following chapters where we will relate both the earnings criterion and the 
dropcut-placement criterion to a number of other variables; for it is a dis- 
tinction which will help clarify why factors related to one of these criteria 
are at times not related to the other. 

One other comment is perhaps appropriate- at this time. We may raise the 
question of the meaningfulness of dropout-placement as a "success criterion in 
a situation where the dropouts seem to have obtained jobs almost as good as 
those of the trainees who stayed in the program until the end and were placed 
in a job upon graduation. In this connection it should be noted that this 
minimal difference between the wage rates of dropouts and early placed graduates 
is probably related to some of the problems in JOBS-I that were discussed in the 
preceding chapter. Particularly relevant are the problems the project experi- 
enced in providing meaningful skill training and in placing trainees on jobs 
that utilized the training. We would expect larger differences in the wage rates 
of the jobs obtained by dropouts and placed graduates from projects where the 
skill training was more successfully carried through and implemented. Thus, 
although dropout-placement may be limited as a success criterion in JOBS-I, it 
may still be a significant criterion for programs generally, making the investi- 
gation of the factors related to dropout and placement a significant endeavor. 



5 It is possible that the jobs of the graduates who were placed were "better" 
than those of the other two groups of trainees, even though they did not have an 
appreciably Higher beginning rate of pay. For example, they may have provided 
more opportunities for advancement. There is no evidence for this, however. It 
is true that the findings in Table 24 indicate that a larger proportion of the 
early placed graduates received a pay increase on their first job. However, 
since pay increases tend to come automatically after a certain amount of time on 
the job, this greater proportion of pay increases may merely reflect the fact 
that the placed graduates tended to remain on their jobs longer. These pay 
increases do not necessarily reflect the quality of the job. In general, the 
*wage rate may be taken as a fairly good indicator of the quality of a job and 
the opportunities it affords. 
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Other Success Indices 



Before turning, in the following chapters, to the factors related to earn- 
ings and dropout-placement, it may be of interest to examine the relationships 
of these two indices to other measures that might be viewed as criteria of 
success. In this section we will look at two such criteria: the tendency of 

the trainee to seek further education and training; and the evaluation of t e 
[ trainee by people in a position to judge the trainee's performance, in this 
instance the project staff and the job supervisors. 

I Trainees' Interest in Further Training and Education 

| One possible criterion of success that has been proposed by people involved 

[ in manpower programs, particularly those devoted to young school dropouts, is 
I the extent to which programs such as these develop an interest in further 

| schooling. Given the increasing complexity of the job world that the trainees 

\ w ui face, any real possibility for long-term occupational mobility depends 
| upon the trainees' going on to further schooling and training. 

• Tables 25 and 26 present the relation of the earnings and dropout-placement 

[ criteria to the trainees' post-program behavior with respect to further schooling 
I an d training. These tables include data on whether the trainee actually got 
; some further training or education in that period and also whether he sought 

1 such training even if he was not able to get any. 



The data in Tables 25 and 26 suggest that there was some relationship 
between the two success criteria and the extent to which the trainees sought or 
obtained some schooling after leaving the program. There was some tendency for 
the trainees with the highest earnings, as well as those who graduated and were 
placed by the program, to more often seek some additional schooling. It mg 
also be noted that the one group that was highest in the category did not see 
any schooling" consists of the male trainees who stayed in the program to the 
end but were either never placed by the project or placed at some point after 
graduation. The experience of staying to the end and not having a job waiting 
for them may have been particularly disappointing and disillusioning an ma e 
this group particularly skeptical about the value of further schooling or 

training. 



It should be noted that the relationships depicted in Tables 25 and 26 are 
small and not significant. However, given the fact that the pot t-program period 
encompassed in the study was less than a year and that m ° s ^ of 4 the . tr ®?; n ® es o ^" , 
the placed and higher earnings categories were employed full time in that period, 
it is possible that the tendency for these trainees to seek more schooling o 
have been more striking if we could have followed them through a longer period 

of time. 



One other comment on these tables is relevant. Further training has some- 
times been viewed as an alternative to earnings as a criterion of success. It 
has sometimes been argued that post-program earnings are not an adequate 
criterion because many trainees choose to go for further schooling rather tha 
into the job market. The data in this study suggest that this is not true; if 
anything, further training is more often sought by those people who are also 

working . 
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Evaluations by Project Staff 

We have attempted in our choice of dropout-placement and job earnings as the 
two major criteria, to choose "hard" criteria based on clear and significant 
behavioral data. There are many intangibles operating in programs such as the 
JOBS Project, however - many subtle and intangible effects that the program is 
attempting to accomplish, particularly in the area of trainee attitudes, motiva- 
tion and morale. These intangibles are hard to capture and measure, but we can 
approach them to some extent through the evaluations of people in a position to 
judge the trainees. Two sets of evaluations were obtained in this study. The 
trainees were evaluated both by the project staff members and by the supervisors 
of the first job they went to after the termination of the program. The staff 
ratings were obtained in Juqe of 1964, a month or two before the official termi- 
nation of the JOBS Project. The supervisory ratings were obtained in the summer 
of 1965 during the course of the supervisor interview. 

Tables 27 and 28 present the relationship between our two success criteria 
and the staff members' evaluations of the trainees. In June of 1964, toward the 
end of the program, each staff member was given a questionnaire that included a 
list of the trainees from our interview sample. The staff members were asked to 
indicate which of these trainees they had had "quite a bit of contact with; they 
then rated these trainees on a three-point scale according to whether they felt 
they were in the "top third," "middle third," or "bottom third of all the train- 
ee- in this unit on ability." Each trainee in our interview sample was then 
given a score based on the average of the ratings given him by the staff members. 

The findings in Table 27 demonstrate the relationship that was anticipated. 
Trainees who were rated more highly in ability by the staff people toward the end 
of the program tended to emerge with higher earnings in the period following the 
program's end. 6 But the relationship was not as striking as one might expect. 

It is even less striking when we look at the dropout-placement criterion in ^ Table 
28, where we might have expected a much larger relationship since the staff s 
rating of a trainee toward the end of a program should be highly related to 
whether or not the program places him upon graduation. We do see such a rela- 
tionship among the male trainees where the placed graduates were rated more highly 
by the staff than either the dropouts or the nonplaced graduates. But again the 
difference is not as striking as one might expect. And among the women trainees, 
the difference between placed graduates and dropouts was not statistically sig- 
nificant and there was no difference at all between the two different categories 
of graduates. This latter finding is particularly interesting and underscores a 
difference between the male and female less successful graduates that we have 
already noted and that will appear again in future findings. Among the men 
trainees, it was the late or nonplaced graduates that represented a particularly 
unfortunate grouping while the dropouts were often much more comparable to the 
placed graduates; among the women trainees, on the other hand, it was the dropouts 
who usually stood out most negatively on various dimensions. 

6 It will be noted in Table 27 that statistical significance was tested by 
computing t-tests for all possible comparisons between two quartiles, rather than 
by one F-test to indicate the significance of the overall relationship between 
staff ratings and later earnings. This same procedure was observed in all tne 
tables which follow where the earnings index is related to means on other variables, 
The reason for this was to point up those instances where relationships with earn- 
ings were not continuous but largely a function of extremely low or high earnings. 
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Significance levels: * .01 

** .05 
*** . 10 

All comparisons not indicated in the table were not significant. 
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1 It is perhaps not surprising that the relationship between staff ratings 

and later earnings was not more striking than appears in Table 27. The popula- 
tion being judged was a relatively homogeneous one and the variations in success 
were also fairly narrow in range. Moreover, since the staff members were asked 
i to rate the trainees who were in our interview sample during the course of the 

project, and not the larger sample we contacted in the final interview, it will 

be noted that the ratings in Table 27 are based on a rather small number of 
cases. Even granted these considerations, however, the fact that the relation- 

! ship, though significant, is not larger than it is, does indicate that success 

within the project, while related to later job success, is not a very certain 

predictor of it. 

! This underscores a fact that has become increasingly apparent to people 

; running programs such as these, namely, that the relatively secure environment 

! of the classroom and the project is very different from the work environment 

the trainee later encounters, that the two environments represent different 
| challenges and make different demands. The fact that people who are judged more 
highly when they are in the project can fail when they enter the job world 
\ underscores the need for projects such as these to maximize the integration of 

the project and the job world, both in the training during the course of the 

project and in follow-up work with the trainees after the training ends. Projects 
i today tend to be much more concerned with this issue than they were severa 
years ago at the time JOBS-I was undertaken. 

Evaluations by Job Supervisors 

Some of these limitations of the staff members' evaluations as predictors 
: of how well the trainee will do in the job world should not apply when we look 

I a t the evaluations of the supervisors of the trainees on their actual jobs. 
However, there are other problems in the use of supervisor evaluations. The 
ma-’or «roblem is that supervisors are not comparing the trainees with each other. 

, The comparisons are between a trainee and the other people in the supervisor s 
work force. Since the trainees with higher earnings tend to be in better jobs, 
they are probably being judged against more demanding criteria. This should 
\ make the differences in the supervisors' evaluations smaller than they would 

have been if the trainees were being compared with each other. These consi era 
tions should be kept in mind in interpreting the findings discussed below. 




The relationship between the supervisors' evaluations and the post-program 
earnings index are presented in Table 29. This table presents the relationship 
between earnings and several types of supervisory evaluations. In addition to 
obtaining the supervisor's rating of the trainees on a set of ability and moti- 
vational scales, we looked at more objective and concrete evidences of the 
supervisors' evaluations. More significant than how a supervisor feels about a 
trainee and how he rates him on a set of rating scales are the evidences of this 
evaluation in what actually happens to the trainee on the job. Therefore, Table 
29 presents the relationship of the post-program earnings index to two concrete 
examples of the supervisors' and companies' evaluations, namely, whether or not 
the trainee was promoted on this first job and whether or not he was fired or 

laid off. 7 



7 We have included layoff with firing even though technically it does not 
reflect on a trainee's job performance to the extent that his being fired does. 
However, as we suggested in our discussion of Table 20 above, it is likely that 
layoff is often used as an excuse for discharging people that the company feels 

are not performing adequately. 














m 






The relationships depicted in Table 29 do not show any clear , consistent 
pattern. In a number of cases there is a clear relationship between a more 
positive evaluation by the supervisor and company and greater job earnings on 
the part of the trainee. But this does not hold uniformly on every item of 
evaluation. 

If we turn first to the "hard" and objective evidences of evaluation, we 
see a relationship between job earnings and the rewards and punishments the 
trainee received on the first job - whether he was promoted and whether he was 
discharged. A larger proportion of the trainees in the higher earnings quartiles 
received a promotion; a larger proportion of those in the lower quartiles were 
discharged. These relationships, it should be noted, were clearer and more 
significant for the women than for the men, largely because the men trainees in 
the highest success quartile had less promotions and more discharges than would 
have been expected from the figures in the other three quartiles. It will be 
recalled that the highest success quartile among the men was dramatically dif- 
ferent from all other quartiles in the wage rate of the job, a reflection of the 
high 0 r quality and qualifications demanded by the job. The fact that as large 
a proportion of the highest quartile men trainees were separated from their job, 
as was true of the trainees in the lower quartiles, does not necessarily indi- 
cate that the trainees in the different quartiles were of comparable adequacy 
or job performance. Rather, it probably reflects the fact that the trainees in 
the highest quartile were being judged in a job of more stringent standards. 

In addition to the evaluations reflected in the objective criteria of 
promotion and job separation, the supervisors in the course of the interview 
were asked for a series of subjective evaluations. They were asked to rate the 
trainees on a series of five-point scales covering a number of areas: their 

overall performance, their skills, their motivations and attitudes. The super- 
visors were asked to compare the trainees with the usual person they had super- 
vised in that type of job, with one on the scale representing a rating that the 
trainee was "among thebest," three being a rating of "about average," and five 
representing a rating of "among the worst." Table 29 presents the average 
ratings on these different items for the trainees in the four earnings quartiles. 

An interesting pattern of results emerges if we divide the items on which 
the trainees were rated into a category of "skill or ability and a category 
reflecting the trainees' "attitudes and motivations." Among the men trainees ^ 
there is no clear relationship between a supervisor's evaluation of the trainee s 
skills and his earnings quartile position. The relationship is an uneven one, 
with the trainees in both the second and the fourth quartiles being rated as 
having higher skills than those in the third. The relationships between earn- 
ings and the supervisor's evaluations of the trainee's motivations and attitudes, 
however, tend to be much more linear. The relationships are particularly ^ 

striking with respect to the following items: "initiative, desire to improve, 

"politeness," "ability to work with others." On all of these dimensions there 
was a clear tendency for the men trainees in the higher earnings quartiles to 
be rated more positively by their supervisors. In short, if we look at the 
supervisors' evaluations, earnings were more clearly related to a positive 
evaluation of trainees' attitudes and motivations than to the evaluation of 
their skills or ability. 

This same distinction appears when we look at the figures for the women 
trainees in Table 29. The supervisor's ratings of the trainees' skills did not 
differ significantly for the women trainees in the different earnings quartiles, 
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whereas a number of significant differences appeared when we looked at the 
ratings of trainee attitudes and motivations. Although this distinction was 
somewhat less striking than was true for the men trainees, the same tendency 
appeared. 

It should once again be underscored that the supervisors were comparing the 
trainees with other people they had supervised and were not comparing these 
trainees with each other. Therefore, the fact that there was no clear rela- 
tionship between earnings and the supervisor's evaluation of the trainee's skill 
does not mean that the trainees with higher earnings were not more skilled than 
those with lower earnings. As we have already indicated, the trainees in the 
higher quartiles, particularly the men in the highest quartile, were in somewhat 
more skilled and demanding jobs and wer& therefore probably being compared by 
their supervisors with workers that were more qualified than were the workers 
that served as the comparison for the trainees in the lower earnings quartiles. 

On the other hand, this was also true for the supervisors' attitudinal and 
motivational ratings. The fact that the trainees in the higher earnings quar- 
tiles were compared with workers that were "better" than those being compared 
to the lower earnings trainees, should also serve to minimize differences among 
the quartiles in the attitudinal and motivational ratings. It is, therefore, 
significant that clear differences did appear in the motivational area. We have 
already seen, in the preceding findings discussed in this chapter, evidences of 
the more frustrating situation of the trainees in the lower earnings quartiles 
and some behavioral indications of this in their more sporadic employment and 
apathy in the job market. We would expect these behaviors to be accompanied by 
the kinds of attitudes the supervisors were asked to rate. In this sense, then, 
we may see the attitudinal differences among the trainees in the different earn- 
ings quartiles as reflecting the situational and behavioral differences already 
discussed in this chapter. 

To point to a probable relationship between trainee attitudes and trainee 
earnings does not, of course, suggest the meaning of the relationship. We will 
return to this question in much greater detail in Chapter V, which is devoted to 
the issue of trainee attitudes and motivations. For the purposes pf the present 
discussion we wish merely to note that in some sense the supervisory ratings are 
congruent with the picture of the different earnings quartiles that has emerged 
from the other data discussed in this chapter. 

When we turn in Table 30 to the dropout-placement criterion, we see less 
relationship with supervisors' evaluations than was true when we looked at the 
earnings criterion. Looking first at the objective criteria of promotions and 
separations from the first post-program job, we find no consistent, significant 
differences among the dropouts and the two categories of program graduates. 

There was no clear relationship between whether a person was a dropout, an early- 
placed graduate, or a graduate who wa9 placed late or not at all, and whether or 
not the trainee was promoted on the first job he went to after the training 
program. Nor was there any clear tendency for the trainees who were placed by 
the program upon graduation to have fared better in the sense of less often 
being fired or laid off from this job than was true of the dropouts or other 
graduates. If anything, we might note a tendency for a larger proportion of the 
placed graduates to have been fired from their first job than was true of the 
dropouts, at least among the male trainees. This may reflect, the fact that the 
dropout's first job was a job he had obtained himself. Therefore, the company 
may have exercised more selection before hiring the dropout than was true for 
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the trainees whose first job represented a placement from the JOBS Project. In 
the latter case, there may have been more tendency to accept a trainee without 
some of the usual screening and to do the selection after the trainee had been 
on the job. 

When we turn from these objective evaluation criteria to the supervisor's 
subjective ratings of the trainees, we again see less relationships than obtained 
when we looked at the earnings criterion in Table 29. Among the women trainees 
there is no relationship between supervisory ratings and whether the trainee was 
a dropout, a placed graduate or less successful graduate. Among the men trainees 
there are also minimal differences between the dropouts and the early-placed 
graduates. The other category of graduates, those who were placed at a later 
date or not at all, did emerge with lower ratings on several of the motivational 
and attitudinal items. For example, they were rated less positively than both 
the dropouts and the early-placed graduates on "desire to improve and ability 
to work with others" and less positively than the early-placed graduates on 
"politeness." 8 But these items did not distinguish the early-placed graduates 
from the dropouts, and it is this comparison which is of most interest to people 
concerned with evaluating the results of manpower training programs. 




These minimal relationships with the dropout— placement criterion represent 
a finding that will recur in the following chapters. In general we will find 
that dropout-placement showed less relationship with other factors than did the 
earnings criterion. This is a reflection of the comment that was previously 
made In this chapter when it was noted that the dropouts and placed graduates 
did not differ significantly in the wage rates of their post-program jobs. At 
least in the JOBS-I Project, dropout-placement was not as clear an index of a 
trainee's success as were his earnings in the post-program job world. 



In summary, then, we may say of the supervisors' evaluations, as we did of 
the staff evaluations, that they were not as highly related to the two success 
criteria as might have been expected. The earnings criterion was related to 
some of these evaluations (promotions on the job, ratings of the trainees 
attitudes and motives, and for the women trainees, firings and layoffs from the 
job), but not significantly related to other evaluations (ratings of trainees' 
skills and, among the men trainees, the data on firings and layoffs). The 
dropout-placement criterion showed no relationships with any of the evaluations, 
except for a few findings that pointed up the special attitudinal morale prob- 
lems of the men who graduated from the program but were not immediately placed 
on a job. Much of the reason for not obtaining more striking relationships is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the supervisors were not comparing our more 
and less "successful" trainees with each other. But part of the reason also 
probably lies in the fact that the trainees in this study represented a rela- 
tively narrow range along a success criterion. Although there was some range 
in the wage rates and skill demands of the jobs trainees obtained, even in the 
best instances the jobs neither demanded not rewarded anything unusual with 
respect to skill. 9 Given the relative homogeneity of the group, it is perhaps 



8 These findings are consistent with those we have already noted and others 
we will be discussing that point up the particular morale problems in this group. 

9 one other finding from the supervisor interviews supports the notion that 
the jobs obtained by the trainees were not particularly demanding of skill. In 
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more surprising that a number of clear differences did appear among the trainees 
of different post-program earnings, rather than that the differences were not 
more striking and consistent.. 

Supervisors* Reactions to JOBS Project 

The discussion of the supervisors' evaluations of the trainees leads us to 
one final issue in our discussion of success criteria. In manpower programs 
generally, and in the special E and D programs particularly, the people respon- 
sible for these programs have been concerned not only with the trainees' success 
but witn the impact of the program on the community. Particularly important is 
the response of the business community, for on its sympathy and interest depend, 
to a large extent, the opportunities that will be presented to graduates of such 
programs . 

Because of this interest, we asked the supervisors not only to evaluate 
their trainees but to give their general opinions about the JOBS Project and 
their attitudes toward hiring more JOBS Project trainees. In Table 31 we look 
at the supervisors' responses to these questions separately for the trainees in 
the different earnings quartiles. Most of the supervisors we interviewed only 
had contact with one trainee from the JOBS Project, the one from our interview 
sample. Therefore, we expected to find some relationship between the trainee's 
score on the job earnings index and how positive his supervisor was toward the 
JOBS Project. Since we have already seen that trainees in the higher earnings 
quartiles tended to be evaluated somewhat more positively by their supervisors, 
we expected this to generalize to a somewhat more favorable attitude toward the 
JOBS Project as a whole. The findings in Table 31 suggest some tendency in this 

direction although the relationship is by no means a striking or continuous 

one. Similar slight but not consistent findings appear when we look at the 
relationship between the supervisory attitudes and the trainees' dropout-graduate 
status (Table 32) . 

Perhaps more important than the relationship between supervisory attitudes 
and the trainee's position on the two success criteria is the fact that for all 
categories of trainees the reactions of the supervisors to the JOBS Project 
tended to be a favorable one. Particularly crucial is the fact that the 
majority of the supervisors indicated a willingness to hire more JOBS Project 
trainees. This is consistent with the fact, if we turn back to Tables 29 and 30 

and look at the average rankings given by the supervisors to their trainees, 

that the rankings tended to average around 2.7 to 2.8. On the five-point scales 
given to the supervisors this means that they tended to rate the trainees from 
the JOBS Project as average or even a little better than the average worker in 
their experience. 

We have already commented on the fact that success in this population was 
relative and even in its highest instances did not represent any unusual attain- 
ment. Similarly, it might be noted that failure was also relative and not 
necessarily an unusual underachievement if we view these trainees in relation 



all cases where the supervisors reported that the trainee had been fired, they 
were asked to give the reasons this had happened. In only a few instances did 
the supervisor indicate that the trainee had been unable to do the job. The 
great majority of the reasons referred to attitudinal and behavioral problems, 
as indicated, for example, in irregular attendance. 
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to the general population from which they came. It is important to recall that 
the trainees came to this project as volunteers, interested in getting out of 
the vicious circle in which they lived. Therefore, even among those who did 
least well, we might expect a certain amount of interest, involvement and moti- 
vation. Even when their job experiences were disappointing for them, they do 
not appear to have had any unusually negative impact on the companies in the 
community. 



Summary 

In this chapter we have proposed two criteria of success to differentiate 
the trainees that were the subject of this study. One criterion is the trainee's 
total earnings in the six-month period following the JOBS Project. The other 
relates to his history in the project, distinguishing the dropouts from the 
graduates and, within the latter, those who were placed by the project when they 
graduated from those who were placed at a later date or not at all. 

Since the earnings criterion is based on data given by the trainees, some 
check on the accuracy of the trainees' reports was provided by comparing them 
with data given by the supervisors of the trainees' first post-program jobs. 

Some external validation of these criteria was also presented by relating them 
to evaluations and ratings of the trainee by their project staff and job super- 
visors. 

In addition to relating these criteria to staff and supervisory evaluations, 
they were also related to characteristics of the trainee's post-program job 
history, as well as other trainee behavior in the post-project period (job 
seeking activity and attempts at getting further schooling) . In the relation- 
ships with the job history data, it was shown that the trainees who were higher 
and lower on the earnings criterion differed both in the wage rates on their 
jobs and in the proportion of time they worked during that period. On the other 
criterion, however, the trainees who graduated and were placed by the project 
differed from the dropouts and other graduates only in the regularity of their 
employment; they did not obtain jobs with higher wage rates. This difference 
between the two criteria is reflected in the fact that we found less relationship 
between dropout-placement and other factors than was true with respect to the 
earnings criterion. 

The fact that trainees of higher and lower earnings differed in both wage 
rates and regularity of employment is reflected in the relationships between the 
earnings index and other factors. The differences in wage rates seem to reflect 
some ability differentiation among the higher and lower trainees, a difference 
in what they could command in the job world. In addition to the fact that their 
jobs had lower wage rates, the less favorable bargaining position of the lower 
earning trainees was reflected in the failure of their job-seeking activity - 
they were very often turned down for jobs they sought and rarely were in the 
position of rejecting a job they could have attained. Ability differences among 
these high and low earning trainees were also suggested by the fact that they 
were rated by project staff members as differing in ability before the staff 
knew what their earnings would be. 

The differences among high and low earning trainees in the regularity of 
their employment, in their tendency to stay with a job, suggest that there may 
also have been attitudinal and motivational differences among them. Tentative 
support for this interpretation comes from other findings discussed in this 
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chapter: some tendency for the low earning trainees to less often seek further 

schooling and training; the suggestion of apathy and discouragement in their 
job-seeking behavior; the differences in the ratings on motivational and atti- 
tudinal dimensions by the supervisors of the high and low earning trainees. 

\ With these characteristics of the two criteria in mind, we will turn in 

the next two chapters to a systematic examination of the relationships of these 
criteria to the trainees' social and background characteristics and to some 
measures of his attitudes and motivations. With respect to the earnings 
criterion, we will look for evidences of both ability and attitudinal factors 
ing trainees of higher and lower earnings. With the dropout- 
placement criterion, we will expect to find less relationship with other factors, 
since it seems to be a less meaningful measure of "suer. ess," at least for the 
trainees who were enrolled in the JOBS-I Project. 

The data in the following chapters will be presented separately for men 
and women trainees. In the present chapter we have noted some striking differ- 
ences in the post-program job histories of the men and women in the study. Women 
much more often had no jobs at all and the jobs they did have tended to be less 
well paid. With many women making no money at all and very few getting paid 
[ enough to put them into the relatively higher earnings brackets that a number 

j t * ie men achieved, there was less variation in the earnings index among women 

and, hence, less opportunity for it to reflect attitudinal and ability differ— 
j ences. We will see some of the consequences of this in the following chapters 
where we will note some tendency for the earnings index to show less relation- 
[ ship with other factors among the women than among the men. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Factors Related to Success: Social and Background Characteristics 

It is a commonplace in the vast literature of surveys of broad heterogeneous 
populations to demonstrate that attitudes and behaviors vary considerably in the 
different social strata of our society. Factors such as age, education, 
religion, ethnic background, income and occupational status, are often stri ng y 
related to attitudes, values and behavior patterns. 

In this study, however, we were dealing with a population that was rela- 
tively homogeneous with respect to these characteristics. The JOBS Project was 
directed toward a population of certain characteristics - undereducated inner- 
city Negro youth from a poverty background, an environment of limited occupa- 
tional opportunity with a job history that was either nonexistent or limited to 
sporadic unskilled jobs. 

However, granted that the study population was not as heterogeneous as a 
random sample of the nation as a whole, there was still some degree of variation 
within it. Although, with a few exceptions, the age of the trainees varied only 
from 18 to 22, this range does cover a period when dramatic changes can occur in 
a person's relationship to the job world. Although the population as a whole 
was undereducated and the average performance on reading tests was below the 
sixth grade level, the range went from zero to grade 12.5. The range in IQ 
scores was from 42 to 131. 

It is important, therefore, not to assume that the social and background 
characteristics were so homogeneous in this population that there was not enough 
variation- to enable one to relate these background characteristics to attitudes 
and behaviors of the trainees. This chapter, therefore, will be devoted to an 
exploration of these differences. Specifically, we will be concerned with the 
relationships to our success criteria of trainee variation in the following 
characteristics: age and family responsibilities; previous job history; educa- 

tional attainment; social environment and family background. 

Age and Family Responsibilities 

Although the age range of our population was a very narrow one, it covers 
the period of life when people are in the process of entering the job market. 
Therefore, we might expect that even within this narrow range the difference of 
a year or two might be related significantly to our two success criteria. 

Table 33 presents the relationship between the age of the trainee and the 
dropout-placement criterion. The figures in Table 33 refer to the trainees' 
age at the time of the post-program interview rather than their age upon enter- 
ing the program since we are primarily interested in the meaning of age at the 
time the person is in the job market. 

Table 33 indicates that despite the narrow age range encompassed by the 
study population, there was a clear relationship between the age of the trainee 
and whether he dropped out or remained in the program to the end, at least for 
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TABLE 33 



Relation of Dropout-Placement to Age 



Males 



Females 



Age (at time of 

post-program 

interview) 

Under 20 
20 
21 
22 

Over 22 



Mean 



I II HI 

Late or Early 

Wonplaced Placed 
Dropouts Graduates Graduates 

(N = 47) (N « 36) (N = 100). 



I II HI 

Late or Early 
Nonplaced Placed 
Dropouts Graduates Graduates 
(N = 63) (N ■ 29) (N = 59)_ _ 



Significant t-tests: 
Significance levels: 



32% 


8% 


6% 


5% 


10% 


.. 7% 


30 


28 


29 


28 


35 


34 


19 


33 


33 


42 


35 


27 


17 


19 


22 


10 


17 


22 


2 


12 


10 


15 


3 


10 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


20.26 


21.06 


21.23 


21.33 


20.69 


21.05 


s : 


T TT** 

I vs. II, 


III* 




I vs. II 





* .01 

** .05 

*** .10 
Alx comparisons 
nif icant . 



„o«- in the table were not sig- 

fc4V W -»-***»«•>• ++ *** ** W • — 



the male trainees. Among the men, dropout clearly occurred more often among the 
vouneer trainees. Thirty-two percent of the male trainees who had roppe ou 
of the program w«e under 20 years of age at the time of the post-program inter- 
view^ in P contrast to only 8 percent and 6 percent of the two graduating groups. 
(Long the program graduates there were no age differences between those placed 

upon graduation and the others.) 

The comparison of the findings for the men and women trainees is particu- 
larly interesting in Table 33. Among the women the relationship be jw ee n age an 
dropout though not as significant as it was for the men, was opposite in dir 
ection.’ Among the women the dropouts were, if anything, older than /t° S the less 
remained in the program until graduation, particularly when 
successful graduates. There seemed to be a tendency, then, for ag p 

very differently for males and females. Among the male trainees it was the 
younger ones who more often dropped out; among the females it was e o e 

The relationship between age and dropout can mean many things . One impor- 
tant possibility would seem to be that differences in age reflect differences 
family responsibilities and that these would help explain the f J" di " gs have 
noted y in Table 33. Table 34, therefore, presents the relationship 
dropout-placement and several questions indicating the family responsibilitie 
nf the trainees: whether the trainees were living at home with their parents, 

their marital status and the number of children they had, the, main breadwinner 

in their household. 
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If we look first at the findings for the male trainees in Table 34, we see 
some slight relationships reflecting the age differences we have already dis-^ 

IZlt, T^lZ\TuTiZ at'home tSS“Si?p:r«t^ parent 

SSr^T^-SSSST 2^£ ^d—d^r rthf comparison between 
dropouts and early placed graduates. 

When we look at the findings for the females in Table a *^" fln l ie 

some reflection of the age differences in the family -^^the indicat^ns 

that they X" tended^ brmore'oftL^rried /with^hildren with * a P°" s * the 
at the relationship between age and the trainee s tamixy F 



TABLE 35 

Relation of Post-Program Earnings to Age 



Males 



Females 



Age (at time of 

post-program 

interview) 



I II III IV 

Lowest Highest 

Earnings Earnings 

(N=46) (N=39) (N-38) (N=42)__ 



X II III IV 

Lowest Highest 

Earnings Earnings 

(N=35) (N=29) (N=32) (N=32) 



Under 20 
20 
21 
22 

Over 22 



Mean 



Significant 
t-tests : 



24% 

37 

20 

15 

4 


7% 

29 

29 

29 

6 


13% 

29 

29 

16 

13 


5% 

17 

33 

31 

14 


6% 
26 
42 
20 
6 


10% 

46 

35 

3 

6 


6% 

38 

19 

22 

15 


6% 

28 

38 

19 

9 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


20.46 


20.95 


21.00 


21.71 


21.03 


20.86 


21.25 


20.97 




IV vs 


I** xi*** 






All 


NS 








Significance levels: **.05 

*** 10 . jr . _ A. 

All* comparisons not indicated in the table were not significant 
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Among the male trainees we find the same pattern of results that was noted 
with respect to the dropout-placement criterion, only now it appears in a more 
striking fashion. There was a direct and clear relationship between the age of 
the trainees and the extent of their post-program earnings. As we go from the 
lowest to the highest earning quartile the average age of the male trainees goes 
progressively from 20.46 years of age to 21.71 (Table 35). Even more striking 
are the findings in Table 36 which indicate the differences in family responsi- 
bilities that go with these age differences. Higher earnings among the trainees 
were very strikingly related to the greater family responsibilities that are 
associated with being older. Eighty-two percent of the lowest earning quartile 
of male trainees were living at home with their parents in contrast to only 38 
percent in the highest quartile; 7 percent of the lowest group were married, 
contrasted to 31 percent in the highest group; 20 percent in the lowest group 
had children to support in contrast to 48 percent in the highest group. Job 
earnings among the men, in short, were very clearly related to the pressure and 
responsibility that come with familial responsibilities, with increased age being 
a reflection of these responsibilities. 

The findings with respect to the women in Tables 35 and 36 were mur’« ‘’.ess 
clear cut. There was no clear relationship between age and job earnings (Table 
35). In the area of familial responsibility (Table 36), only one factor stands 
out, namely, that a woman with two or more children is very strikingly limited 
in the job market. Whereas 44 percent of the women in the lowest earnings 
quartile had two or more children, this was true with respect to only 6 percent 
of those in the highest quartile. It is interesting that the critical issue 
apparently was not whether the woman was married and had a child, but the 
presence of a second child. This greatly limited a woman’s activity and effec- 
tiveness in the job market. 

Except for these findings, however, Table 36 presents no other clear indi- 
cations of a relationship between familial responsibility and job earnings among 
the women trainees. There was no straight, linear relationship between earnings 
and whether the trainee was married or living at home with her parents, two 
factors which were very strikingly significant for the male trainees. To some 
extent this may represent the operation of two contradictory factors among the 
women trainees which effectively cancel each other out. The greater the family 
responsibility, as indicated in being married and not living at home, the greater 
the need to work. However, when these responsibilities mean children, particu- 
larly the presence of two or more children, it creates a situation where it is 
important to remain at home and where it is increasingly difficult to work. 

The situation is thus more complex in the ^ase of women than it is for men. 

Among men the responsibility of being married and not living at home means the 
increased need to work without imposing any limitations on the possibilities of 
working. Hence, for the men a very clear and linear relationship obtains between 
job earnings and increasing family responsibilities. For women, the relation- 
ship appears to be somewhat curvilinear, with married women not living at home 
being more heavily represented in both the highest and lowest earnings quart lies. 

In the preceding chapter, in the discussion of the development of the earn- 
ings index, we noted that we have eliminated those trainees who were very clearly 
and explicitly not in the job market at any point during the six-month post- 
program period that we have used as the baseline for the index. The data in 
Table 36, therefore, apply only to those people formally and ostensibly in the 
job market during that period. The findings suggest, however, that being in 
the market formally does not always imply an active involvement in it. The 
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findings suggest that the lower earners among the men trainees who were younger, 
living at home, and not the main support of their families, may have, to some 
extent "opted out" of the job-seeking market. Similarly, many of the women with 
two or more children may also essentially have been out of the market. 

This does not mean that the young men "did not want" to work or that they 
would not have been more active in a job market that offered them jobs with 
greater opportunities and rewards than was true of the jobs available to them. 

The young men were not necessarily rejecting work, but they did seem to be 
rejecting the kind of work available to them, at least as long as their life 
situation permitted them to do so. 

This is an important distinction. A great deal of concern has been 
expressed over the special problem of unemployment among Negro youth. The 
unusually high unemployment rates in that group have sometimes been interpreted 
as though Negro youth had particular disadvantages in the job market, even in 
relation to older Negroes. Jobs may be less available to this sector of the 
labor market but there is also another problem which can be highlighted in this 
trainee population. Among them, no special disadvantages or problems distinguished 
the younger from the older trainees; the major difference was that the younger 
trainees, with fewer responsibilities, had more option to reject what was 
available to them. High unemployment rates should not distract us from a basic 
issue which is less the unavailability of any jobs than it is the kinds of jobs 
that are available. This also has obvious implications for the direction in 
which solutions to such problems must go. They lie not in providing for Negro 
youth "a" job - which simply keeps them busy and off the streets - but in making 
it possible for them to find and compete for meaningful jobs. 

Bayard Rustin (1967) has expressed this point very well. 

Nor is there any evidence that Negro teen-agers do not want to 
work. Wherever job programs have been announced, they have turned 
out in large numbers, only to find that the jobs weren’t there. In 
Oakland, a "Job Fair" attracted 15,000 people; only 250 were placed. 

In Philadelphia, 6,000 were on a waiting list for a training program. 

What Negro teen-agers are not inclined to accept are dead-end 
jobs that pay little and promise no advancement or training. They 
want to be part of the white collar organization man's world that is 
America’s future, not trapped behind brooms and pushcarts, (p. 16) 

Pre-Program Job History 

In the preceding section we have pointed to certain immediate situational 
determinants of a trainee's decision to stay in or leave the program, as well as 
of his working and earnings in the post-program job world. Most of the findings 
in the remainder of this and the following chapter will point to other factors 
that may have more long-range implications for a trainee’s earning potential. 

In the preceding chapter we have already noted certain ways in which the 
situation of the low-earning trainees tends to represent a self-reinforcing 
cycle of low wage rates and sporadic employment. Some evidence of the contin- 
uity of these patterns over time is suggested when we relate their post-program 
working patterns to their job histories before they entered the program. 
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In the interviews trainees were asked a set of questions about their job 
history in the period before they entered the JOBS Project. On the basis of 
this information the trainees were divided into three categories: those who had 

never had a regular job; those who had had one but for never as long as five 
months; and those who at some point in their lives had had a job for five months 
or longer. 

Table 37 presents the relationship between this preceding job history and 
dropout-placement and Table 38 the relationship with post-program earnings. We 
see in these tables that for both men and women trainees there are some rela- 
tionships between the pre-program job history and the two success criteria, 
particularly the criterion of job earnings in the post-program world. For both 
men and women trainees, the post-program earnings were to some extent a contin- 
uation of job and earning patterns existing before they entered the JOBS Project. ^ 
For example, among the men, whereas 44 percent of the trainees in the lowest 
earnings quartile had never had a regular job in the pre-program period, this 
was true of only 24 percent of those in the highest earning quartile. 

To some extent this continuity is merely a reiteration of the findings with 
respect to age and family responsibilities discussed above. If the men trainees 
with the lowest post-program earnings tended to be younger and with less family 
responsibilities at the time of the post-program interview, they were even 
younger and with less responsibilities in the period before they entered the 
JOBS Project. Among the women trainees, the children that inhibited their job 
activity were also in most cases present in the pre-project period. But Tables 
39 and 40, in pointing to the continuity of the post-program behavior with the 
job behavior of several years before, also suggest that job earnings may be 
reflecting some factors beyond those of a trainee's immediate life situation. 

What some of these factors are will be discussed in the section that follows. 



1 



Educational Background and Achievement 



In the literature of survey research, educational background is probably 
the factor which has shown the most consistent and striking relationship with a 
person's attitudes and behavior. The usual studies, however, have dealt with 
broad populations that permitted comparisons among people ranging from college 
graduates to those who never completed grade school. It is less common to look 
for significant differences within a population with the much narrower educa- 
tional range represented by the trainees in this study. 

Tables 39 and 40 present the relationships between the trainee's formal 
education and the two success criteria. These findings are presented for two 
reports of the trainees' education: one given by the trainee in the post-program 
interview; the other obtained from the records in the JOBS Project. Since these 
records came from interviews taken with the trainees by JOBS Project personnel 
before they entered the project, the two reports to some extent serve as a check 
upon each other. As indicated in Tables 39 and 40, although the figures vary to 
some extent, the data obtained from them present essentially the same set of 
relationships. The striking finding of these two tables, particularly the 



i 2 

Although not significant by the Chi test, the relationship between pre- 
program job history and post-program earnings was significant when means in 
earnings of the different pre-program history categories were compared. 
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//In order not to give undue emphasis to extreme cases, means were computed on the basis of the following eight— point 
scale: four grades or less (one); five or six grades (two); seven or eight grades (three); nine grades (four); ten 

grades (five); eleven grades (six); twelve grades (seven); post-high school (eight). 



relationship with earnings presented in Table 40, is that even within this 
homogeneous population the variation in educational background has significant 
implications. 

The tendency in describing a population of people like those represented in 
this study, is to categorize all of them as undereducated and to view their 
school experiences in an undifferentiated way as negative and meaningless. With- 
out in any way negating some of these general observations, the data in these 
tables indicate that there is still some educational variation within this 
population and that whether or not a person remains in school a year or two more 
represents something very clearly related to his behavior within and after the 
program. For example, if we look at those with the greatest amount of education 
in this population, that is, those who had completed eleventh or twelfth grade 
or more, and focus for the moment on the data obtained from the JOBS Project 
records, we see that among the men they represented 34 percent of the trainees 
in the lowest success quart ile, 44 percent of those in the next lowest, 59 
percent of those in the third and 66 percent of those in the highest (Table 40) . 
Among the women trainees, the comparable figures are 51 percent, 75 percent, 

62 percent and 81 percent. 

The findings with respect to the drop-out criterion (Table 39) are some- 
what less clear. Among the women, the dropouts did appear to be somewhat less 
educated although this was not consistently significant. Among the male trainees, 
the critical distinction seems to have occurred within the category of trainees 
who graduated, the later or nonplaced graduates being much less educated than 
those who were early placements. This is not a surprising finding since whether 
or not a graduate was placed immediately should be related to his ability , and 
this we would expect to be related to education. 

These findings with respect to formal education are paralleled by rela- 
tionships between the two success criteria, particularly the earnings criterion, 
and the actual educational achievement of the trainees. Among the tests given 
to the trainees during the course of the project was the Stanford Intermediate 
Test battery in reading and arithmetic. The JOBS Project staff recognized the 
problems in using tests such as these with the population in this project. For 
example, in their final report they noted that the reading tests were inadequate 
on two counts: "they are designed for children of elementary level and their 

content is further biased toward the middle— class culture e Despite these 
limitations, they felt the tests might give at least some rough indication of 
a trainee's level of accomplishment in reading and arithmetic, and his improve- 
ment in these areas during the course of the training. Thus, they gave these 
tests to the trainees upon entering the program and at several stages during 
the course of the project. 

Tables 41 and 42 present the relationships between our two success criteria 
and the trainees' performance on these tests, the latter including the test 
administration given at the time the trainees entered the program and two later 
administrations given during the program's course. The results clearly parallel 
those we have already noted with respect to formal education. There was no 
clear relationship between educational achievement and dropout-placement but, 
at least for the male trainees, a clear relationship between job earnings and 
performance on these tests. This relationship was particularly apparent with 
the third administration of the test, given at a time shortly before the trainees 
actually left the program and went out into the job market. This third admin- 
istration, then, represents the best approximation of the educational level at 
which the trainee was functioning at the time he went into the job world. 
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It is not surprising that educational background and achievement were more 
related to job earnings than to the dropout-placement criterion. It will be 
recalled from the discussion of the preceding chapter that the earnings index 
was a function of both the wage rate of the job and the amount of time spent in 
working; dropout-placement, on the other hand, was almost completely a function 
of the amount of time spent working. Dropouts and program graduates did not 
differ significantly in the wage rates of the jobs they received. We would 
expect that educational attainment would be particularly related to a person's 
ability and the quality of the job he was able to receive, rather than to length 
of time on that job. Thus, we would expect the findings reported in Tables 41 
and 42, which indicate a greater relationship between educational attainment 
and earnings than obtains with respect to dropout-placement. 

It should once again be cautioned that this implication that the dropouts 
may not have differed in ability from the most successful project graduates may 
reflect some of the problems JOBS-I experienced in providing meaningful skill 
training for the people in the program. If the program had been more successful 
in placing its graduates in jobs using skills for which they had been trained, 
we might have found differences in ability between dropouts and program graduates. 
On the other hand, the lack of ability differences suggested in this study may 
also reflect a characteristic of most experimental and demonstration programs, 
namely, that they generally make an effort to do something with all trainees and 
do not use low ability as a criterion for dropping trainees. 

The discussion from the preceding chapter also helps explain why the rela- 
tionship between educational achievement and earnings presented in Table 42 was 
more striking for the men than for the women trainees. We noted that the wage 
rates of the jobs they attained were significantly lower for women than men. 

Women were particularly less represented among the higher wage rates (over $1.75 
an hour), ^ for which the more educated trainees would be particularly eligible. 
Given less opportunity for women trainees to get jobs that reward a little more 
education, we would expect them to show less relationship between educational 
attainment and earnings. 

One further comment might be made on the relationships between educational 
attainment and the dropout-placement criterion. As we have already noted, in 
no instance were these relationships statistically significant. However, 
although not statistically significant, a consistent tendency did appear among 
the male trainees, for the late or nonplaced graduates to indicate a lower level 
of educational attainment than either the dropout or the early placed group. 

This occurred for both the reading and arithmetic tests on all three of the test 
administrations. Again, this indicates the special problems in this group of 
men trainees. 

As a final note, it should be cautioned that the differences with respect 
to educational attainment that have been discussed in this section do not 
necessarily reflect any "natural" capacity differences among our trainees. The 
education a person achieves and the educational level at which he functions are 
related to the motivation for such achievement. One cannot, of course, separate 
the influence of motivation and "capacity." However, it might be of interest 
to note in this connection that the battery of tests administered by the JOBS 
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See Chapter III, Table 17 
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Project included one which made some attempt to get at the issue of general 
"intelligence." Again, while recognizing all the limitations in this approach, 
the JOBS Project administered the revised Beta IQ Test to all trainees when they 
entered the program. This is a test which is nonverbal and brief and thus lacks 
some of the obvious inadequacies of a more standard IQ test with this population. 

Table 43 presents the relationship of the scores on this test to the two 
success criteria. There are no consistent systematic relationships apparent in 
these two tables, and they in no way parallel the findings on educational back- 
ground and achievement. While any interpretation of findings from tests such 
as these should be made with great caution, these findings may suggest that the 
relationship between educational attainment and job earnings that we obtained 
was more a reflection of the motivation to achieve some educational competence 
than of any "innate" capacity to do so. Whatever the reasons for the differences 
in educational attainment, however, the results do clearly indicate that the 
level attained was related to later earnings in the job world. 

One final comment is relevant. In Chapter II we noted the problems that 
projects such as these face in making basic educational instruction relevant to 
the trainees, in helping them see that their educational attainment can have 
payoffs in the job world. The findings we have noted in this chapter suggest 
that such payoffs do in fact exist, even within the very limited educational 
range represented by the people in this population. 

Social Environment and Family Background 

A great deal of concern is expressed these days about the culture of the 
ghetto," the "unemployed community," the disorganization of the family among the 
population represented by the trainees in this project. We made an attempt in 
this study to get measures of some of the social environmental and family ac 
ground characteristics that might be related to our success criteria, particu- 
larly to job earnings. We will discuss these findings briefly in the remainder 

of this chapter. 

One question of interest is the extent to which patterns of employment and 
unemployment are socially supported by parallel patterns appearing among an 
individual’s peers and within his family. Some of these relationships are pre- 
sented in Table 44. The relationship with peer patterns was measured by the 
responses to a series of questions in which the trainee was asked to name his 
five best friends and to indicate whether they were employed or unemployed. The 
measurement of familial patterns comes from the mother's interview, where the 
mother was asked to list all the adults in the household and to indicate whether 
they were employed or unemployed. In the measurement of work patterns, it was 
felt that the appropriate reference group would differ for the male and female 
trainees. For the male trainee, the critical question should be the extent to 
which the male adults in the family were working or not working. For women the 
trainees' point of reference might more appropriately be the employment or lack 
of employment of all the adults in the familial household. It will be noted 
that these findings on familial patterns refer to the employment of the adults 
in the trainee's mother ' s household, even in instances where the trainee a 
formed his own household, since our concern is with the patterns in the general 
familial background from which the trainee came. 

The findings presented in Table 44 support the widely held assumption that 
the employment and unemployment patterns in this group, as in any other group, 
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indicated in the table were not significant. 
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are socially influenced and supported phenomena. The trainees in the lowest job 
earnings quartile, which included trainees who either did not work at all in the 
six— month baseline period or who were unemployed large proportions of that time, 
tended to have more friends who were also unemployed than was true of the trainees 
who were working more often and earning more money. There was also some indica- 
tion for the male trainees that earning patterns were not only related to those 
in the immediate peer environment but also to those obtaining in the familial 
background. Men trainees with higher job earnings came from families where a 
larger proportion of the male adults were working, the difference going from 70 
percent of the male adults working in the lowest earnings quartile to 95 percent 
in the highest quartile. 

The findings with respect to the employment patterns of the trainees' best 
friends are perhaps not too meaningful since they in no way indicate that the 
friends' patterns are necessarily influencing the trainees patterns. Rather, 
they might indicate that a person who is unemployed seeks out and finds others 
who are also unemployed. The relationship with the patterns in the familial 
background are of more interest since they do suggest that such patterns can 
influence the trainees' own behavior in this area. Even the friends findings, 
however, do suggest that whatever the direction of the causality of the relation- 
ship, unemployment patterns do become imbedded in a context of social support. 

In Table 44 the data for the women trainees do not indicate any relation- 
ship between a trainee's earnings and the working patterns in the familial back- 
ground. This does not necessarily suggest that these patterns are unimportant 
for female trainees. The relevance of familial work patterns is more ambiguous 
for women trainees; it is less clear what prediction one should make about the 
relation between familial background and whether or not a woman will work. The 
relationship for the men is clear: we expect a direct relationship between a 

man's working and the extent to which the male figures in his family work or do 
not work. With a woman, however, the prediction is more questionable. To some 
extent, the most "successful" backgrounds could be ones in which the men are 
able completely to provide for the family and the women do not have to work. 
Therefore, the lack of any relationship for the women in Table 44 may merely 
indicate that the way such family influence should operate for women trainees 
is not clear and not that family background is irrelevant in their case. 

Family background has always been considered an important area. Its sig- 
nificance, however, has been particularly highlighted in the past two years in 
the discussion that has been evoked by the Moynihan Report (1965) . That report 
has particularly highlighted the issue of family disorganization and the absence 
of the father and other stable male figures from the homes of the population 
represented by our trainees. In Table 45, therefore, we present the findings 
on the relationship between the job earnings criterion and several indications 
of the matriarchal-patriarchal nature of the family structure in the backgrounds 
of the trainees. Although the discussion of this issue has primarily focused 
around the relevance of this dimension for young men as they grow up in the 
family, the findings are presented for both the men and the women trainees, 
since our interest in this area was largely exploratory. 

Table 45 presents the relationship of the job earnings criterion to several 
indices of family disorganization. Among those trainees who were still living 
with their parents at the time of our last interview, the table presents data on 
the proportion of trainees who said there was or was not a father living in the 
home; for all the trainees in this last interview the table presents the data on 
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the trainees' reports of the situation when they were growing up, specifically 
whether the father or step-father was the main breadwinner in those years and 
whether the "real" or biological father was in the home when they were growing 
up; finally, with respect to the latter issue, that is the presence or absence 
of the biological father in the home when the trainee was growing up, we included 
the same data from the mother's report, given in the mother's interview. Since 
the issue of father presence or absence is a very sensitive one, we felt it 
would be desirable to get at least two independent reports of the situation, the 
trainee's and the mother's. (Incidentally, it might be noted from the findings 
in Table 45, that the mother seems to have been, if anything, less sensitive and 
more honest about this issue, although the questions asked of trainees and 
mothers were not completely comparable.) 

The findings presented in Table 45 indicate no clear consistent relation- 
ships between success in the job world as measured by the earnings index and the 
presence or absence of a father in the home of the trainee during the formative 
years. Whatever possible relationship is suggested by the trainee's report on 
the presence or absence of the "real" father during the formative years is con- 
tradicted by the data from the mother's interview. Moreover, the most critical 
question - whether a male figure was the main breadwinner during the early 
years - shows no relationship at all with the earnings of the men trainees. 

There are, perhaps, some tendencies toward a relationship with job earnings 
when we turn from the issue of the mere presence or absence of the father in the 
home and look at the identification with male figures, that is, the trainee's 
attitude toward and feelings about the father or father figure in his background. 
These findings are presented in Table 46. In the final interview the trainee 
was asked a series of questions comparing his attitudes toward and identifica- 
tions with male and female familial figures. The trainee was asked to mention 
the person in his life who had been most important to him. First and second 
mentions were coded end Table 46 presents the extent to which the trainee chose 
the matriarchal rather than the patriarchal figure. The trainee was also asked 
which of the two parents (or parent substitutes) he "admired" and felt he or she 
"takes after" more. The extent to which the trainee made the matriarchal or 
patriarchal choice is also presented in this table. 

There is a suggestion in Table 46 that the responses to these questions 
might have more relationship with job earnings than was true with respect to 
the physical absence or presence of a father in the home. This is clearest, 
perhaps, in the responses to the question on which parent the trainee admired 
more, where we find that only five percent of the male trainees in the lowest 
quartile mentioned the father or father substitute, in contrast to about one- 
quarter of the trainees in the other three quartiles. But the relationships 
were not significant. 

The findings, it should be stressed, do not contradict the widely held 
assumption of the matriarchal nature of the homes from which these trainees 
come. This was particularly clear in the identification questions, where we 
find that the mother was much more often the more admired figure in the house- 
hold, that large numbers of the men trainees felt they "take after" the mother 
rather than the father, and where even in the case where we coded two mentions 
and both the mother and the father could have been noted as important persons 
in one's life, the great majority of trainees did not mention the father at all 
even as a second choice. The issue is not the matriarchal nature of many of 
these homes. The issue is also not whether this factor helps explain some of 
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the other differences between this group and more privileged segments of our 
society. Rather, the issue we are concerned with is whether the differences 
within our population on this dimension are related to job earnings in this 
population. Although stating the question this way makes it more limited, it 
may be more relevant to the issue of what should be done to help the people in 
the population represented in our study. One of the proposals that has come 
from the discussion around the Moynihan Report, for example, would be to change 
the welfare payments system in such a way as to encourage fathers to remain in 
rather than to leave the home. Such a proposal is based on the assumption that 
within this population the presence or absence of the father makes a difference. 

There are many ways in which the presence of a father can make a signifi- 
cant difference and it is not the purpose of this report to negate its importance 
to a growing child for many areas of the child's development in life. We are 
concerned in this report only with the issue of achievement and, even more 
specifically, achievement in the job world. Therefore, the question posed by 
our lack of findings in this area is whether just the presence or absence of a 
father in the home in this population is relevant to a person's later achievement 
in the job world. A similar question was raised with reference to educational 
achievement by the Coleman report on equality of educational opportunity 
(Coleman, 1966). That report suggested that presence or absence of the father 
in the home was not relevant to the educational achievement of the Negro 
children. 

The issue, as has often been noted, is not just the presence or absence of 
a male figure in the home, but the type of model that this figure represents. 

When the father, though present, has himself a low achievement role in our 
society, he does not necessarily present a positive and effective achievement 
model for his children. In the achievement area, mere presence or absence of a 
father may, therefore, have relatively little to do with what happens to the 
growing child. Changing the situation so that fathers more often remain in the 
home may not necessarily affect the child's development in the achievement area, 
unless the father is also given a job that is positive and meaningful. 

A certain amount of irresponsible discussion has following the publication 
of the Moynihan Report and we would certainly not want to add to it. Particu- 
larly, we would not presume that the few findings we have presented in Tables 
A 5 and A6 offer any definitive answers to the questions raised by this issue. 
However, these findings do help point up the complexities that are involved when 
one attempts to trace the influence of family organization and disorganization 
on the later behavior of the children who came out of those backgrounds. The 
findings underscore the importance, when one looks at these influences, of 
thinking differentially for different areas of the child's development. The 
effects or lack of effects that family disorganization has on the development 
in the achievement area may be very different from the effects in other impor- 
tant areas of social and personal development. Hopefully, then, the data we 
have presented may help underscore the complexities of the issues that are 
involved and counteract what has been one of the major problems in the debate 
over the Moynihan report, namely, the simplistic assumptions and arguments often 
presented by both sides to the controversy. 

Summary 

In contrast to the usual tendency to view the trainees in these youth pro- 
grams as homogeneous in social background characteristics, the findings presented 
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in this chapter have pointed to the fact that significant variation does exist 
and that this variation is related to trainee success, particularly as measured 
by job earnings after leaving the training program. 

The factors related to earnings suggest that post-program job behavior is 
both continuous with trainee behavior patterns established before entering the 
program and reflective of contemporaneous forces and pressures on the trainee. 

The continuity with historical patterns is suggested by the findings which indi- 
cate that trainees with higher earnings tended to be those with a pre-program 
history of at least some minimal regularity of employment, that post-program earn- 
ings were positively related to the years of education the trainee had achieved 
before entering the program, and that (for the men trainees) those with higher 
earnings came from families where a larger proportion of the men were employed. 

The evidence of the impact of contemporaneous pressures comes from the find- 
ings relating earnings to age and the family responsibilities associated with age. 
Among the men trainees, those in their late teens had lower earnings than did 
those in their early twenties. Men trainees with less earnings were also more 
often unmarried and living at home, with a parent the main source of familial 
support. Thus, for the men, earnings seem to have been clearly related to the 
pressures to work that come with increased familial responsibilities. Among the 
women, these relationships did not occur since the pressure to work that may 
come with increased responsibilities for women is balanced by the difficulties 
that these responsibilities bring. Thus, for women, the one clearly significant 
finding in this area was that women with lower earnings were much more often 
those who had two or more children. 

In general, these relationships between background characteristics and 
trainee success were much less clear with dropout-placement than with earnings 
as the criterion. Among the men trainees there was some indication that dropouts 
tended to be younger and with a less regular previous job history, but they were 
not different from the graduating groups in family responsibilities and pressures. 
Dropouts among the men trainees also were not lower than the graduates in educa- 
tional attainment; if anything, it was one of the graduate groups, those trainees 
who were not placed on jobs immediately upon graduation, who were lowest in edu- 
cation. Among the women trainees, there was some tendency for dropouts to be 
older, with more family responsibilities and less education, but these differ- 
ences were not consistent and significant in relation to both groups of program 
graduates. The fact that the findings were less striking for dropout-placement 
is consistent with the analyses of the preceding chapter which suggested that 
this is less meaningful than earnings as a "success" criterion. 

The types of findings presented in this chapter help illuminate the nature 
of the problems that these trainees face. The relationships between earnings and 
age and family responsibilities among the men trainees suggest that the problem 
of teen-age unemployment among Negro males may lie more in the types of jobs 
available to them than in whether or not any jobs are available. The fact that 
education is related to income even within the restricted range of these variables 
among the trainees, underscores the effects of the educational handicap in this 
group. However, perhaps the major import of the data presented in this chapter 
comes not from any particular finding but rather from the totality of relation- 
ships. These indicate that the trainees are not a homogeneous mass, but vary in 
social and background characteristics, and that these variations - though small 
when compared to those in a cross-section of the population - are significantly 
related to their success in the job world. These findings underscore the need 
for people working in these programs to be sensitive and responsive to individual 
differences among the trainees and to avoid viewing them in a single mold. 
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CHAPTER V 



Factors Related to Success: Attitudes and Motivations | 

From their inception the experimental and demonstration programs directed |; 

toward the problems of the "hard core" unemployed have taken a broad view of the 
problems faced by the people they have attempted to help. They have seen much 
of the problem as psychological and motivational and have structured the task 
of preparing these people for the world of work as involving basic attitudinal 
and behavioral socialization as well as skill and educational training. An 
underlying assumption of these programs has been that the world of work demands j 

certain knowledge, attitudes and habits that are not available to the trainees 
in the milieu from which they come and that they have to be taught if they are 
to make an adequate occupational adjustment. This has been particularly true 
of programs like the JOBS-I Project which are devoted to the employment problems 

of inner-city minority youth. 

This psychological and motivational emphasis has been present not only in 
the experimental and demonstration programs of the Labor Department but in other 
programs that have been directed to the problems of this population such as the 
Job Corps and community programs like the Mobilization for Youth. Not all 
projects have had the same degree of commitment to these psychological and moti- 
vational issues that is represented in the major investment in counseling that 
was part of the JOBS-I Project. But almost all have been concerned with these 
issues to some extent. The very use of the term "hard core" attests to the 
assumption that the nature of the problems of these youth goes beyond issues of 
skill, education or change in the opportunity structure. 

However, to say that there are psychological and motivational problems by 
no means defines the nature of the problems. Much has been written on this 
i SSU e and even a brief review of the literature presents a formidable, bewilder- 
ing list of concepts that has been used to describe the psychological character- 
istics of the population that these youth represent. The multiplicity of these 
views is reflected in the great diversity of activities that has characterized 
the socialization efforts of these poverty programs, the different activities 
reflecting different assumptions about the nature of the psychological problems. 



■Hte are referring to the multiplicity of concepts that has been used even 
among those who have agreed that these populations present certain attitudinal 
and motivational problems. The diversity of approaches is further extended when 
we consider that many who have written about these problems have questioned 
whether people in poverty have any special motivational characteristics and have 
viewed their problems completely in terms of the opportunity structure and other 
situational factors. In addition, there is another orientation to these problems, 
one which does recognize differences among the values and motivations of dif- 
ferent socioeconomic class groupings but sees the characteristics of the poverty 
group in positive rather than negative terms, as strengths rather than problems, 
as health rather than pathology. An interesting characterization of these dif- 
ferent perspectives and a discussion of their possible implications for action 
is presented in a recent paper by Rainwater (1969) . 
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i These varying assumptions and practices have often occurred within the confines 
I of a single program. In the JOBS-I Project, for example, the specific activi- 
ties devoted to socialization issues ran the gamut from lessons in personal 
grooming to practice in filling out application forms, to role playing on how to 
conduct oneself on a job, to attempts to instill positive attitudes toward work 
and appropriate habits of work discipline, to somewhat vague and ill-defined 
attempts at broad, general value socialization. 

A multiplicity of concepts and approaches is not necessarily bad since 
these problems do not reflect a "single" psychological issue and there is no one 
"correct" remedial approach. Rainwater (1969) , in his review of the varying 
perspectives on the problems of poverty populations, has noted that all probably 
represent partial truths and there is a certain amount of danger in oversimpli- 
[ fying the issues by casting them in "either— or" terms. However , in the case of 
the poverty programs, the multiplicity of approaches has to some extent reflected 
confusion and uncertainty as to the nature of the underlying problems these 
programs were attempting to deal with. Poverty programs have perhaps been 
l unjustly criticized for this uncertainty and lack of consistent direction, since 
| the confusion exists in the body of literature that the people running these 
programs have been able to draw upon. 

It is obvious that the complex issues involved in this area cannot be 
, answered in a single study, particularly one which, like the study that is the 
subject of this report, itself began with many of the confusions current in this 
area. Hopefully, however, the discussion in this chapter may at least help to 
clarify some of the issues involved. 

Since this research study represented a very early approach in this area, 
we cast a broad exploratory net rather than focusing on one specific issue in 
our analyses of the motivations and attitudes of the trainees. We obtained 
measures on the trainees* vocational and general life aspirations ,^on their 
I values regarding the world of work, on general values relevant to "Protestant 
ethic" or "middle-class" ideology particularly with respect to conceptions of 
what makes for success in life. We were concerned with issues of powerlessness 
and competence, the feelings about one's ability to control one's destiny. We 
| were concerned with the general issue of self-esteem viewed from several per- 
spectives: positive and negative self-concepts, motivations for self-actualiza- 

tion and self-development, attitudes toward the self as a Negro and the issue of 
self-hatred. 

[ Almost all of our measures in the attitudinal and motivational domain showed 

no relationships with our two success criteria. To some extent this may reflect 
the preliminary nature of our study and the rudimentary quality of our instru- 
ments. However, this lack of relationship may also reflect the complexity of the 
motivational issues involved and the ambiguity of their relevance to issues like 
dropout or job earnings. Although we will not catalog the long list of negative 
findings in the body of this chapter, the fact of these negative findings should 
be kept in mind as backdrop for the discussion of the following pages. 

Although we were concerned with a large number of specific variables and 
dimensions in the motivational and attitudinal domain, we have organized them 
within a limited number of theoretical frameworks. Two of these were of par- 
ticular relevance in this study in that they represent general issues that 
underlie many of the specific variables of concern *n this area. These might 
be labeled the issue of means or ends and the issue of internal-external contro l. 
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In the remainder of this chapter we will discuss the particular variables 
explored within these two frameworks, their relationships to the two success 
criteria and their general relevance to the motivational and psychological 
problems presented by the trainees. 

The Means -Ends Issue 



One of the major differences in the perspectives with which theoreticians 
and practitioners have approached the motivational and psychological issues in 
populations such as those served by the JOBS-I Project may be summarized some- \ 

what over simply as follows: are the motivational problems ones of lacking ; 

"middle-class" dispositions and values, or are the issues ones of powerlessness, 
of feeling that one cannot implement one's values? One can speak of a person j 

as having motivational "problems" if he lacks the goals and aspirations that 
most people in the society desire and if he does not share the dominant societal 
beliefs and values about what it takes to attain these goals. On the other hand, 
one can find problems of low motivation and demoralization among people who 
share the societal aspirations and values but who see very little possibility in 
their own situation of attaining these goals and implementing the values. 

! 

These two approaches are not necessarily contradictory in any sense but they j 

do represent different foci and emphases and have very different implications 
for approaches one should take in attempting to deal with these problems. These 
two approaches to the motivations and attitudes of disadvantaged populations j 

have both received a great deal of attention in the sociological and psychologi- ’ 

cal literature. The vast literature on differences between middle-class and J 

> 

working-class populations is particularly relevant and, historically, shows an s 

interesting shift between the two points of view. In the past the studies in I 

this area tended to emphasize social class differences in basic values and ] 

personality dispositions and traced these differences to early socialization 
patterns set down in the family and parent-child relationships. It might be 
noted that this description of social class differences was not always neces- f 

sarily painted in terms that disparaged the less socioeconomically advantaged. I 

Indeed, the reverse was often true, with the anxiety-driven middle-class life 
compared unfavorably with the more "natural" working-class life. Regardless of 
the particular value connotation, however, the emphasis was on differences in 
aspirations, values and basic approaches to the world. 

In contrast to the emphases of a generation ago, current writings and j 

studies have increasingly come to view the motivational issues in disadvantaged 
groups as not so much a problem of basic dispositions and values as a problem 
of the inability to implement these values. For example, a major focus in the 
poverty literature these days in on the concept of powerlessness which points 
not to lack of appropriate values and aspirations in the poor but rather to 
their inability to achieve their aspirations and the frustration that comes j 

from the disparity between aspirations and the ability to implement them. We 
see this emphasis in the very general day-to-day discussions of these issues 
which refer, for example, to the outbreaks in the ghettoes as problems of 
"rising expectations" and unfulfilled hopes rather than as problems of people • 

with different hopes and aspirations than those of the mainstream in our society. 

We also see it increasingly in the more theoretical writings and research in this 
area. For example, in the famous Coleman report on "Equality of Educational 
Opportunity," the critical psychological variable that was most related to Negro 
elementary and high school students' educational achievement was a measure of 
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the sense of effectiveness and control over one's destiny (Coleman, 1966). 

This changing emphasis from a focus on basic personality dispositions and 
values to one that stresses a sense of effectiveness or powerlessness can be 
seen not only in the increased attention given to particular concepts but also 
in reinterpretations of some old concepts. The "delayed gratification construct 
presents a rather striking example of this. A large literature over the past 
20 years has focused on differences in future-oriented behaviors of people from 
different socioeconomic groupings with those in lower groupings supposedly more 
oriented toward immediate gratification and less ready to postpone this grati- 
fication for later rewards. Traditional discussions of these supposed class 
differences viewed them as differences in a basic personality disposition; people 
wrote of the "inability" to delay gratification as a disposition set down in the 
early socialization of lower-class children. The discussions tended to ignore 
such an obvious issue as class differences in the attainability of the goals 
for which gratification was being deferred. Traditional approaches to the 
delayed gratification construct overlooked the very obvious point that people 
might be less willing to delay the gratification when the payoffs for the delay 
were very tenuous (Miller, et al, 1965). 

Some (although not all) of the current discussion and writings on this 
construct are much more sensitive to the obvious relationship between delay of 
gratification and the possibility of attaining rewards for the delay. The work 
of Mischel is particularly interesting in the sense that it traces this histori- 
cal trend away from the more traditional dispositional approach, in a series of 
studies on delayed gratification behavior over the past decade. In his first 
work in this area, Mischel was interested in the effects on delayed gratifica- 
tion of early familial socializing influences, focusing particularly on the 
effects of growing up without a father in the home (Mischel, 1961). In his 
latest work, however, Mischel focuses much more on issues of expectancies and 
payoffs for the delay for which gratification is being deferred. His current 
experiments are concerned with such issues as the child's trust that the exper 
menter will give the rewards for which gratification is being deferred, the 
success and failure experiences of the individual that affect his confidence that 
he can attain the gratification for which reward is being delayed, etc (Mischel 
and Staub, 1965; Mischel and Grusec, 1967). 

Perhaps the clearest statement of what we have been describing as the more 
current point of view has come from the studies of Hylan Lewis on the Negro lower 
class in Washington, D. C. These studies have explicitly taken issue with the 
view that these people are different in "personality" or values, and have seen 
their problems strictly in terms of effectiveness and powerlessness. In Hylan 
Lewis' words, the problems are "due less to lack of recognition of and affirma- 
tion of so-called middle-class values than they are to lack of the wherewithal 



^ The sense of control is also beginning to figure prominently in the work 
on early cognitive development of lower-class children. Hess (1969), for example, 
has stressed the significance of the mother's feeling of control over the world 
in affecting the way she teaches her children how to perceive and handle problem- 
solving situations. The mother's perception of her environment as manageable and 
controllable rather than chaotic and random has a critical influence on the 
child's cognitive development. 
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to support these values" (Lewis, 1967). A particularly eloquent statement of H 

this approach appears in Elliot Liebow's Tally’s Corner , the report of the 
intensive anthropological study that was part of Lewis' research (Liebow, 1966). 

The street corner man does not appear as a carrier of an inde- 
pendent cultural tradition. His behavior appears not so much as a 

way of realizing the distinctive goals and values of his own subculture, i 

or of conforming to its models, but rather as his way of trying to ] 

achieve many of the goals and values of the larger society, of failing j 

to do this, and of concealing his failure from others and from himself ! J 

as best he can. ] 

\ \ 

If, in the course of concealing his failure, or of concealing 
his fear of even trying, he pretends - through the device of public 
fictions - that he did not want these things in the first place and 
claims that he has all along been responding to a different set of 
rules and prizes, we do not do him or ourselves any good by accept- 
ing this claim at face value. 

Such a frame of reference, I believe, can bring into clearer 
focus the practical points of leverage for social change in this 
area. We do not have to see the problem in terms of breaking into 
a puncture proof circle, of trying to change values, of disrupting 
the lines of communication between parent and child so that parents 
cannot make children in their own image, thereby transmitting their 
culture inexorably, ad infinitum. No doubt, each generation does 
provide role models for each succeeding one. Of much greater impor- 
tance for the possibilities of change, however, is the fact that 
many similarities between the lower-class Negro father and son (or 
mother and daughter) do not result from "cultural transmission" but 
from the fact that the son goes out and independently experiences the 
same failures, in the same areas, and for much the same reasons as 
his father. What appears as a dynamic, self-sustaining cultural 
process is, in part at least, a relatively simple piece of social 
machinery which turns out, in rather mechanical fashion, independently 
produced look-alikes. The problem is how to change the conditions 
which, by guaranteeing failure, cause the son to be made in the image 
of the father. (pp. 222-223) 

It is interesting to note and perhaps no coincidence that this increasing 
theoretical concern with issues of powerlessness and effectiveness has occurred 
during the time that poverty has become an increasing social concern and the 
energies of the nation have turned toward doing something about it. If we are 
trying to devise programs to deal with "hard core" problems, it is discouraging 
to view these problems as ones of dispositions and values derived from early 
socialization. Theoretically , problems of discouragement and sense of power- 
lessness can be more affected by the environmental and educational influences 
that these programs can bring to bear than can the dispositions and values 
formed in early childhood years. 

One final comment is relevant. Although there has been this historical 
trend from an almost exclusive focus on values and personality dispositions 
formed in the early socialization within the family to a greater recognition of 
motivational problems that reflect situational and opportunity limitations, it 
should be stressed that this issue is by no means a dead one. The publication 
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of the Moynihan Report and the spirited discussion around it indicates that 
there is still a significant controversy between proponents of these two approache 
The work of Oscar Lewis and others who have written on the "culture of poverty" 
reflects the fact that many still view the psychological issues in poverty from 
a perspective of cultural distinctiveness. 

That the issue presented by the contrast of these two perspectives is still 
very current is illustrated rather dramatically in a recent report in the Bulletin 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences on a continuing Seminar on Poverty 
that was organized by the Academy in 1966. Under the chairmanship of Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, the seminar met over an eighteen-month period, bringing to- 
gether social scientists and people involved in developing and administering 
the federal antipoverty program (AAAS, 1968). 

As Chairman of the Seminar on Poverty, Mr. Moynihan chose to 
report to the Academy on the present state of the discussion, follow- 
ing some eighteen months of intense consideration of a problem which, 
on balance, turned out to be much more complicated than many of the 
participants had originally thought. When the seminar first met, the 
members were confident that they could proceed directly to a consider- 
ation of how greater progress might be made in attacking the problems 
of poverty, only to find that, in actual fact, there was no shared 
judgment as to the true meaning of poverty itself. This was something 
of a revelation. Throughout the past year, the seminar has spent 
virtually all of its time sorting out the whole range of opinion on 
what constitutes poverty and what can be done about it. 

Within the group a spectrum of opinion has developed concerning 
the nature of poverty. If there is a tendency toward polarization in 
these opinions, it may be illustrated by that well-known exchange 
between Hemingway and Fitzgerald about the rich. On the one hand, 
there are the Fitzgeralds who say that the poor are different from us; 
on the other, the Hemingways who respond, "Yes, they have less money." 

Mr. Moynihan explained that at this point in the dialogue the partici- 
pants have only defined the range of possibilities, and there is no way 
of knowing which possibility is the correct one, given the existing data. 

Given the exploratory nature and the limitations of our study of the JOBS-I 
Project, it cannot be expected to provide the definitive data that Moynihan 
notes are not now available to provide answers to the issue we have been dis- 
cussing. The findings we will now turn to should, therefore, be viewed as 
tentative and suggestive; hopefully the next few years will see much more 
definitive research devoted to this distinction between the two perspectives to 
the problems of poverty, as well as to the other questions in this area. 

The Study Findings 

This distinction then was one of the major frameworks within which we 
approached the investigation of the motivational and attitudinal issues relevant 
in this population. These two approaches are not mutually exclusive and we 
expect that both have meaning and relevance to some extent. However, the find- 
ings from this study provide more support for one of these perspectives. The 
study data highlight the motivational problems that spring not from lack of 
aspirations or "inappropriate" values, but rather from discouragement about the 
possibility of realizing these aspirations and implementing these values. 



The findings from two different sets of questions in the questionnaires 
dramatize this point. One set of seven questions was taken in somewhat modified 
form from the items in Rotter's "Internal-External" Scale (Rotter, 1966). The 
items in this scale may be viewed as measuring the extent to which a person 
shares the "middle-class" values and beliefs about what it takes to do well in 
life, the belief that success comes from "internal" factors like ability and 
hard work and taking fate in one's own hands rather than from "external" circum- 
stances like "luck" or "getting the breaks." Each of these seven questions 
presented the trainee with two sentences and asked him to pick the one which 
best represented the way "things actually are in life." In all of these about 
70 to 80 percent of the trainees tended to choose the "internal" sentence. For 
example, they tended to choose "The unhappy things that happen to people come 
from the mistakes they make" rather than "Many of the unhappy things in peoples' 
lives are partly due to bad luck"; they tended to choose "A person becomes a 
success in life because he works hard; luck or getting the breaks has little or 
nothing to do with it" rather than "Getting a good job depends mainly on being 
in the right place at the right time." 

The questions in the internal-external scale are phrased in a very general 
sense getting at the trainees' general values and beliefs rather than his 
personal experience. In another set of items in our questionnaire, the "Personal 
Efficacy" Scale, the trainee was asked to choose from pairs of statements very 
similar in content to the Rotter items, except that they focused not on abstract 
beliefs but on the trainee's feelings about his ability to handle things in his 
own life experience. Here we find that the trainees chose the "personal efficacy" 
sentence in only about 50 percent of the cases or less. For example, only about 
35 percent checked the alternative "When I make plans ahead I usually get to 
carry things out the way I expected" in contrast to the 65 percent choosing 
"Things usually come up to make me change my plans." In short, in an abstract 
and general sense most trainees felt that success depended on planning and hard 
work, but they less often felt that they could really control their own fate. 

Evidence that the trainees have to a large extent internalized the general 
societal values and aspirations appeared in their responses to many of the ques- 
tions in the questionnaires and interviews, including a number that were more 
indirect and less obvious than the questions from the Rotter scale. One par- 
ticularly significant example was the trainees' responses to a series of ques- 
tions that asked them to comment on problems of unemployment and why people have 
trouble getting jobs. In their responses, trainees much more often blamed the 
unemployed person than the situation that he faced, usually by blaming lack of 
skill and education but sometimes by speaking of the unemployed person's low 
motivation or unwillingness to work hard; only about one trainee in ten blamed 
the lack of jobs, bad luck or racial discrimination. 

One cannot, of course, automatically accept questionnaire and interview 
responses at face value. There is always the issue of how honestly the inter- 
viewee responds to a question, the extent to which he gives the interviewer what 
he feels is the appropriate or "socially desirable" answer, the extent to which, 
even if he is responding honestly in his own mind, his response represents a 
superficial stereotype that does not reflect his "real" feelings or values and 
attitudes.^ There is no ultimate answer to such questions, of course, except to 



3 

Many who have questioned whether lower-class people are giving meaningful 
and honest responses when they subscribe to middle-class values and aspirations, 
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attempt to tap these attitudes and values, as we have done in this study, in a 
wide variety of ways, in interviews as well as questionnaires, in indirect as 
well as direct questions. 

One point, however, can be made. Any of the criticisms that one could 
apply to the questions that attempted to tap the trainees' general values and 
beliefs should also be applicable to the personal efficacy questions. For 
example, there is no reason to have expected that people would more readily give 
"honest" answers to questions about their own feelings of inadequacy and lack 
of control than they would to very generalized questions getting at values and 
attitudes about the "American dream." The fact that in response to very parallel 
sets of questions the trainess tended to question themselves and their ability 
to control their world more than they questioned standard American values, 
suggests that this difference may be a meaningful one and not a mere artifact 
of the interview process. 

One final comment is relevant. It is possible that the trainees in this 
project represent a very special population. They are, after all, people who 
volunteered to participate in a program that appealed to their desire for their 
share of society's goals and to values of work and self-help to achieve these 
goals. Their voluntary participation in these programs suggests that their 
motivational problems cannot be explained away as a rejection of white middle- 
class goals and values. 

At any rate, for the purposes of this study, the crucial issue is not how 
many trainees responded in a particular way on a given attitudinal question or 
set of questions. Of greater significance is the relationship between their 
attitudinal responses and the two criteria of success that we have investigated 
in this study. In this connection, the findings most relevant to the distinc- 
tion we have drawn between values and efficacy are presented in Tables 47 and 
48. These tables present the relationship of dropout-placement and post-program 
earnings to the trainees' responses to five attitudinal scales measured in the 
post-program questionnaires and interviews.^ One of these scales, the "Personal 
Efficacy" Scale gets at the issue of effectiveness (or its obverse, powerless- 
ness). The other four scales tap the more generalized values and. beliefs. 



have pointed to the ways in which their behavior does not reflect these values. 
This begs the question, however, since whether or not one acts accordingly 
depends not only on holding certain values and aspirations but on feeling that 
one's actions can gain these goals and implement these values. Lack of achieve- 
ment-oriented behavior can reflect discouragement about one's ability to attain 
achievement goals as much as a rejection of these goals. 

4 

Because the largest number of cases was obtained in the post-training 
interview, these tables present the data relating the success criteria to 
attitudes and motives expressed in this last interview. This obviously raises 
a question in cases where we find a relationship between job success and a par- 
ticular attitude or motive, namely, whether the attitude or motive preceded and 
is, therefore, predictive of success, or whether it is a consequence of it. 
Therefore, when such a relationship does appear, we will also then examine the 
relationship between job success and responses to* the same attitudinal scale 
expressed in the earlier questionnaires and interviews. 
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The first two scales in Tables 47 and 48 - "work investment" and "desire 
for positive job payoffs" - refer to the trainees' orientations toward work. 

They were derived from the trainees' responses to a question phrased as follows: 
"Different people want different things from a job. In the list below we've 
written down some of the things that might be important." Following this ques- 
tion a list of 13 items appeared, suggesting the types of qualities a person 
could seek in a job. The respondent answered on a four-point scale ranging 
from "very important for me" to "not important for me." The trainees' responses 
to this question formed two clusters of items which became the two scales pre- 
sented in Tables 47 and 48. The "work investment" scale consists of seven items 
that suggest a limited investment in one's job, items such as "a job where I 
don't have to work too hard," "a clean job where I don't get dirty," "a job that 
leaves me a lot of free time to do what I want to do," etc. The other six items 
formed the cluster that we have labeled "desire for positive job payoffs." In 
these items, the job is viewed as a potential for fulfilling aspirations and 
achievement needs, for example, "a job where I can learn new things, new skills." 
Thus, together, the two scales indicate the extent to which the trainee approaches 
his job with an achievement or a nonachievement orientation. 

The next two scales in the tables attempt to measure these "Protestant 
ethic" values in a more general way. They emerged as separate factors in a 
factor analysis of a larger number of items presumed to tap this general area. 

The "Protestant Ethic Value" scale consists of four items utilizing the follow- 
ing format: the respondent was given a short description of two people and was 

asked to check on a five-point scale whether he saw himself as "I'm like A," 

"I'm more like A than like B," "I'm halfway between A and B," "I'm more like B 

than like A," or "I'm like B." For example, one of the items included in this 

scale was the following: 

A. Person A believes in living for today. He thinks you ought to enjoy 
yourself while you have a chance and forget about tomorrow. 

B. Person B thinks a lot about the future and tries to plan ahead. A lot 
of times this means that he gives up today's fun and enjoyment. 

Other items in this scale contrast the value that people should work hard 

with the belief that "you're a sucker if you work harder than you have to," 

juxtapose a willingness to accept welfare with the value that it's better to 
have a job even if you don't get more money than you'll get from welfare, etc. 

The "Protestant Ethic Belief" Scale is very similar to the "Protestant Ethic 
Value" Scale. It included four items utilizing the same five-point "I'm like 
A" format and two of the forced-choice items from the Rotter "Internal-External" 
Scale. Most of the items had the common theme of contrasting a belief that hard 
work makes for success in life with the belief that other factors are more 
relevant to success. For example, one of the Rotter forced-choice items was 
worded as follows: 

A. People get ahead by their own hard work. 

B. Lucky breaks or help from other people are more important than hard 
work in deciding whether a person will get ahead. 

One of the five-point items in this index was the following: 
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A. Person A feels it's his own fault that he’s had trouble getting a job. 

If he had tried harder he probably could have gotten one. 

B. Person B doesn't think he is to blame for not being able to get a job. 

The way things are it wouldn’t matter how hard he looked. 

The content and meaning of the items in the "Protestant Ethic Value" scale 
and the "Protestant Ethic Belief" scale overlap considerably. To some extent 
the items in the value scale are phrased more in terms of what the person 
believes "should" be, whereas the items in the belief scale are more often 
phrased in terms of what "is" (hence, the distinction between "value" and 
"belief"). However, this distinction does not run consistently throughout the 
items. The fact that the two factors emerged in the factor analysis may reflect 
no more than an order effect. In one scale the "Protestant ethic" end of the 
scale was always the second item, while in the other scale it was the first 
item. The distinction between the two scales, therefore, may represent a method- 
ological artifact and both scales might be viewed as measuring essentially the 
same type of attitude and belief. 

The Personal Efficacy scale was adapted from a scale that has been used in 
many studies at the Survey Research Center over the past ten years. As we have 
indicated, it is very different from the other four scales presented in Tables 
47 and 48. The questions in this scale ask the trainees not about general 
abstract values and ideologies but what actually happens in their own lives, 
not what generally makes for control in life but what control they themselves 
feel they have over their own lives. 

The scale consists of the following five forced-choice items: 

1. A. When I make plans, I am almost certain that I can make them work. 

B. It is not always a good idea to plan too far ahead, because many 

things turn out to be a matter of good or bad luck anyway. 

2. A. I've usually felt pretty sure my life would work out the way I want 

it to. .v 

B. There have been times when I haven’t been very sure that my life 

would work out the way I want it to. 

3. A. When people disagree with me, I sometimes start to wonder whether 

I’m right. 

B. I nearly always feel sure of myself, even when people disagree with me. 

4. A. I often have trouble making up my mind about important decisions. 

B. I don't have much trouble making up my mind about important decisions. 

5. A. When I make plans ahead, I usually get to carry things out the way 

I expected. 

B. Things usually come up to make me change my plans. 

Turning now to the findings presented in Table 47, we note that none of 
these five scales related to the first criterion of success, the tendency for 
the trainee to drop out of the program or graduate with an early job placement. 

The findings on post-program earnings presented in Table 48 also showed no con- 
sistent relationships, with one striking exception: among the male trainees, 

there was a very clear and significant relationship between the sense of per- 
sonal efficacy and the trainee’s job success. This finding is perhaps even more 
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:** .10 

NS Not significant ..... 

All comparisons not indicated in the table were not significant. 




striking if we express it somewhat differently in terms of the percentage of 
trainees making an above average score (a score of 3, 4 or 5) on the efficacy 
scale: whereas only 19 percent of the male trainees in the lowest earnings 

quartile had a score of 3 or higher on the efficacy scale, this was true of 36 
percent of the men in the second lowest quartile, 48 percent of the men in the 
next quartile, and 63 percent of those in the highest quartile • These findings 
highlight the significance of Issues of control and powerlessness in the moti- 
vational dynamics of these trainees, rather than issues of more generalized 
values and beliefs. 

Some note might be made of the findings on the relationship between personal 
efficacy and job earnings among the women trainees. As indicated in Table 48, 
there was some indication of a positive relationship, but it was not statistically 
significant or consistent across all four earnings quartiles. Apparently, 
personal efficacy was less relevant to the success of the women than of the men 
trainees. 

To some extent this difference between the men and women trainees is similar 
to the findings reported in the preceding chapter where we noted that the rela- 
tionship between educational achievement and earnings was less striking for the 
women than for the men (Table 42) . Again this may reflect the fact that wage 
rates were significantly lower for women than men, that there was, thus, less 
potential reward and payoff for the most effective women. On the other hand, 
the findings may also reflect the fact that the issue of competence and control 
is more crucial for men than women, that a man’s success depends more on his 
active coping, and that passivity is less detrimental to a woman’s achievement 
than it is to a man's. 

As we have noted, the data in Table 48 relate to attitudes measured at the 
time of the post-training interview, that is, after not before the trainees' 
experience in the job market. There are two possible explanations for this 
relationship, therefore. On the one hand, it could indicate that people with a 
greater sense of efficacy and control over their descries would be more able 
to go out into the job market and be relatively su^ &,sful within it. On the 
other hand, we could hypothesize that job success is the "independent' variable, 
that a greater feeling of control and efficacy follows a^ individual’s more 
positive experiences in the job world. 

Since we had a longitudinal design and measured personal efficacy (as well 
as the other attitudes) at all the stages of our research, we were able to test 
these two hypotheses about the meaning of the relationship between efficacy and 
job success. Table 49 presents the correlations which indicate the relationship 
between post-program earnings and the sense of personal efficacy as measured 
before the men trainees went into the job world. The table presents two corre- 
lations: one is the relationship with personal efficacy measured in the middle 

of the program, a few months before the trainees went into the job world; the 
c^Her is with personal efficacy measured at the end of the program, more imme- 
diately before the entry into the job market. ^ 



^We present these relationships in the form of correlations rather than mean 
differences between the four earnings quartiles because the number of cases is 
much smaller than in our analyses of the data from the post-training interviews. 
As indicated in Table 49, only 87 of the men trainees on whom we had post-program 
earnings data also had personal efficacy data from the mid-program questionnaire 
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There is some tendency indicated in Table 49 for sense of personal efficacy 
to be related to earnings in a predictive sense, particularly if we consider 
efficacy as measured immediately before entry into the job market, which repre- 
sents the most appropriate measure for the predictive hypothesis. The correla- 
tion between earnings and efficacy measured at the end of the program is +.22. 
While not statistically significant with an N of only 54, it does suggest some 
tendency for men with a higher sense of personal efficacy while still in the 
program to be more likely to attain relatively greater success in the job market 
after they leave the program. 



TABLE 49 

Correlations Between Personal Efficacy During the Training 
Program and Post-Program Earnings: For Male Trainees 



Correlations 

Personal Efficacy Measured at Mid-program +.11* 

Personal Efficacy Measured at End of Program +.22* 

*p - NS 



The fact that personal efficacy may predict job success does not eliminate 
the possibility that personal efficacy may also be a consequence of job success. 
Therefore, one final question remains. Given that there is some tendency for a 
predictive relationship between efficacy and job success, is there also evidence 
that a greater sense of efficacy follows a more successful experience in the job 
world? 

Statistically, we can answer this question with the technique of partial 
correlation in which job success is correlated with personal efficacy measured 
in the post-project interview, partialing out the individual's personal efficacy 
score obtained at the time he was still in the program. Essentially these 
partial correlations indicate how much of the relationship between job success 
and personal efficacy as measured in the final interview cannot be attributed 
to the trainee's feelings of efficacy before he entered the post-program job 
world. These partial correlations, then, give some indication of the extent to 
which feelings of efficacy might be viewed as a concomitent and consequence of 
the job world experience rather than a predictor of it. 

These partial correlations are presented in Table 50. Again, we take our 
data from both the mid-program and end-of-program questionnaires. The relation- 
ships presented in the table are clear. Controlling on the attitudes expressed 



N 

87 

54 



and interview administration and only 54 had data from the administration at the 
end of the program. These Ns are too small to permit the type of quartile com- 
parison that has been made in this report. 
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while in the program, there is still a significant relationship between personal 
efficacy and post-program earnings. ^ 



TABLE 50 



Correlations Between Post-Program Earnings and Personal Efficacy 
in the Post-Program Period: Partialing out the Effects of 

Personal Efficacy During the Program (For Male Trainees ) 



Correlations 



N 



Personal efficacy in mid-program partialed out 
Personal efficacy at end of program partialed out 



+ .43* 
+.25** 



111 

64 




.01 

.05 



Thus, there is some evidence that, for the men trainees, the relationship 
between personal efficacy and job success may be a circular and mutually rein- 
forcing one. There was some tendency for people who entered the job market with 
a feeling of some control over their destiny to do better than those who approached 
it with a sense of fatalism and powerlessness. There was even clearer evidence, 
however, that this experience of job success fed back into and reinforced these 
very same attitudes that had helped to bring it about. 

The fact that the trainees' feelings of competence and efficacy seem to be 
clearly affected by their experience in the job world is a finding that we 
wish particularly to underscore. As we have indicated in our discussion in this 
chapter, many of the approaches to the motivational and attitudinal problems in 
"hard core" groups have assumed that these problems reflect deep personality 
pathologies that are residues of the trainees' disadvantaged past, that remain 
largely self-reinf orcing and self-perpetuating and unaffected by the present 
realities. It is important, therefore, to recognize that in many instances, 
trainees' problems in attitudes and motivations might be more meaningfully 
viewed as understandable reactions to present situational realities. We stressed 
this same point previously in our discussion in Chapter II in our comments on the 
finding that the tendency to get discouraged and drop out of the program occurred 
more frequently within the OJT sections where the skill-training aspect of the 
program never developed adequately. Other findings that we have noted in the 
course of this report also point to the reality basis of the trainees' reactions; 
for example, the very striking relationship berween the trainee's family respon- 
sibilities and his motivation to get and keep a job. 



In computing the partial correlations presented in Table 50, the formula 
proposed by Bereiter was utilized. This formula includes a correction for un- 
reliability of the attitude measure to avoid a spuriously high relationship that 
would be due to the error component that is common to both time periods. Relia- 
bilities were estimated using the Spearman-Brown formula and based on item inter 
correlations. 



It should once more be cautioned that in stressing the ^iity basls of: 

many of the motivational problems expressed by the trainees, in than differ- 
situation-tied concepts like effectiveness and powerlessness rather than 
ences in values, we are not suggesting that there are no motivational Problems 
in poverty groups that might not be viewed meaningfully in other w »y s -Cer tainly 
the flct that the findings were negative in the few simple approaches that we 

in the study to measure problems that spring from a rejection of middle- 
class" goils and ^ues! cannot be taken as definitive evidence that there are 
such issues when dealing with the motivational and psychological correlat 
" ° noverty in turning to the possible implications of the study findings, 
therefore we do not mean to imply that the suggestions offered would solve 
motivational problems or would be relevant for all of the people 8e rved by 
programs? Hopefully, however, they do address themselves to some of the partic 

ularly significant issues. 

Implications 

What are the implications of the psychological and motivational issues that 
we ha« been discussing? Particularly, what are the imp Heat, Lons of he P< » 
of view that stresses that the motivational problems of these trainees ar 
to the reality problems facing them? 

Perhaps the most serious and basic question that this f^fstion poses 

“ ss“ » 

unemployed that °ne can , ^bllmC L individuals - their attitudes, training and 

through educational, vocational and motivational trai g 
rewarding place within the existing structure. 

the reality payoffs available to them This in fait 

we stress it because programs devoted to the har “ “ Da r t icularly true several 

s.-r.rs.*^ ^rss^-r-rs: «... .<~ 

jobs were often neglected. We have y skill training was minimal, 

ss sssstsa? F ;> “‘.‘is 

sissr rjsssi arsiSTAS “S-ss; 
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several years ago by Cloward and Ontell (1965) who were conducting the research 
on the effects of the Mobilization for Youth program: 

One runs the grave risk of seeming to be ridiculous by calling 
attention to the possibility that there may be a relationship between 
the way in which a young person performs in a training program and his 
expectation that a job does or does not await him on graduation. If 
it is ridiculous, so be it, for the plain fact is that we act as if 
the relationship does not exist. 

This was probably an over-statement of the case even when it was made 
several years ago, but it did reflect a tendency for the programs to assume that 
meaningful jobs were readily available, that there were meaningful niches in 
which their trainees could be placed if they could be made ready for them. 
Essentially, the early projects operated as crash programs, lasting from a few 
months to a year, providing some minimal help and training on the implicit 
assumption that this might be the crucial influence necessary to pull the 
trainees out of their rut and despair and get them started toward a meaningful 
place in the job world. The problems fended to be viewed as "in" the trainees, 
in their inadequate educational and vocational skills and attitudes and behavior 
patterns that were dysfunctional for the occupational world. 

In the past few years, the history of programs devoted to the problems of 
the hard-core unemployed has reflected a gradually increasing recognition of the 
relationship between problems of trainee motivation and the actual payoffs 
available to the trainees in the real world. In contrast with those of several 
years ago, programs today tend to be much more actively concerned with attempts 
to articulate the program with the job market. There is increasing concern not 
only with obtaining jobs for the trainees but with the type of job that might 
be obtained, jobs that have some skill requirements and mobility possibilities 
and do not represent the dead end of unskilled labor. To the extent that the 
programs maintain a large investment in counseling, there is more emphasis on 
counseling the trainees out in the job world where the motivational issues can 
be dealt with around the actual reality problems they are facing, as opposed to 
the type of approach exemplified in the JOBS-I project where the counselors 
focused their efforts within the project, with the implicit assumption that the 
trainees' motivational problems represented general attitudinal and behavioral 
characteristics that could be dealt with in an isolated semi-therapeutic situa- 
tion. 



The greater sensitivity to the tie between motivation and reality payoffs 
is also evident in the fact that increasingly programs are not just passively 
attempting to fit trainees into existing niches, but are more actively getting 
involved in job development, in helping create and develop the kinds of oppor- 
tunities that will provide a meaningful place for their trainees. There is 
increasing recognition that it is not enough just to help trainees find available 
jobs. Many of the problems those programs have faced reflect the fact that for 
the product of the typical program for hard-core unemployed very little is 
available, certainly very few jobs with upward mobility possibilities. Perhaps 
the most striking example of this concern with job development appears in the 
concept of "New Careers for the Poor" which suggests that the poor could be 
trained for a vast number of subprofessional jobs in the health, education and 
welfare programs that communities are undertaking in carrying out the mandate 
of the Economic Opportunity Act (Pearl and Riessman, 1965). But other programs 
have become concerned with job development on a scale somewhat less ambitious 
than that. 
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Perhaps, then, the major implication of the perspective within which we 
have viewed the motivational problems of these trainees is to underscore the 
importance of continuing a number of the directions in which we have tended to 
go in moving away from the motivational approach represented in programs on the 
model of the JOBS-I project. It might be noted, incidentally, that many of 
these developments have been adopted by the JOBS project itself in the years 
that followed the first attempt that we studied. Better articulation with the 
job world, including active attempts at developing meaningful job opportunities; 
the training of skills with expanding mobility possibilities; the utilization 
of counselors in the actual job setting dealing with motivational problems as 
they arise around the job rather than as "socializers" within the isolated 
therapeutic setting of the project - all of these are developments which follow 
from a greater awareness that motivational problems cannot be divorced from the 
question of reality payoffs. 

It should be stressed that these recent developments we have noted are by 
no means universally accepted in the approaches to the problems of the hard-core 
unemployed. For example, in a recent discussion of the Job Corps that appeared 
in the Saturday Review , the following quote from the director of one of the 
camps indicates that many still approach the motivational issues in the model of 
the JOBS-I Project (Schrag, 1968) . 

"We're in the business of changing attitudes," said William F. 

Grady, Kilmer's deputy director for program, "and don't let them tell 
you otherwise." As a consequence, Kilmer and other centers have 
become examples of one of the most unusual social enterprises ever 
attempted in America. The Job Corps is an institutional attempt to 
move society's losers into the middle class. "There's a motto in the 
Job Corps," the new arrivals are told at an orientation meeting: "to 

learn, to earn, and to work." Much of the Job Corps, finally, is 
pure Horatio Alger .... 

But shop work, no matter how it builds confidence, is not as 
crucial at Kilmer as the program called Guided Group Interaction (GGI) , 
the daily meeting conducted in each of the dormitories. GGI is part 
discipline ("social control"), part morale booster, and, though not so 
intended, part therapy. Formally GGI is described as an effort to use 
peer group influence to build responsibility - the responsibility each 
man must assume for himself and for the group. 

Thus, in urging a priority for meaningful jobs and skill training and 
questioning the value of motivational approaches that focus on socialization in 
the isolated project setting, we are not merely echoing developments that are 
by now universally accepted in these projects. The issues we have been dis- 
cussing are still the subject of active controversy. 

To summarize, then, our concern with the reality bases of the motivational 
problems has led us first to a consideration of the reality situation that these 
trainees face and to recommendations devoted to dealing with these reality 
issues. We have high-lighted the reality aspects of these problems not only 
because these were most clearly demonstrated in our research findings, but also 
because we feel it is crucial to do as much as possible in the reality area 
before looking for "deeper" psychological exp lanat ions ♦,» This is important as 
a matter of public policy since a tendency to look for problems in the trainees, 
to blame the people, can sometimes be too easy a rationalization for our 
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inability to come to grips with the tremendous reality issues that these problems 
pose. But beyond this it is also important for theoretical reasons to keep a 
reality perspective as one views these motivational problems. It is very diffi- 
cult to determine the import of deeper psychological and attitudinal problems 
when the reality situation presents tremendous obstacles. When these programs 
really come to grips with reality issues, really provide meaningful skills and 
opportunities and trainees still fail, one can then get a better picture and 
understanding of the other psychological and attitudinal problems. It is dif- 
ficult and premature to do so, however, at the present stage of our dealing 
with these problems. Both on policy and theoretical grounds, therefore, we 
would give priority to the particular perspective toward motivation that we have 

stressed in this discussion. 

In a sense, this focus on the reality basis of the trainees' problems might 
seem a strange conclusion to a study conducted by social psychologists, designed 
to investigate the motivational issues that these populations present. Ulti- 
mately, the problems posed by the realities these trainees face are beyond the 
competence of social psychologists to solve. This does not mean, however, that 
this is all that can be said about the motivational issues. For although the 
motivational problems are affected by the immediate reality situation that these 
people face, there is more to the motivational problem than that. We have 
commented that those who have stressed the motivational and psychological issues 
presented by these trainees have tended to neglect the reality and institutional 
problems. In a similar vein, those who have approached the problem of poverty 
with suggestions for changes in social institutions and the opportunity structure 
have tended to ignore the fact that motivational problems will not automatically 
disappear with these structural changes. Just as a concern with motivational 
issues does not necessarily imply a neglect of reality, a concern with rea ity 
does not mean that motivational and personality issues are irrelevant. 

Thus, the perspective that views these trainees' motivational problems in 
relation to their reality opportunity situation does not deny the importance of 
psychological issues. Rather, what it suggests is a focus on different type s 
of psychological issues than those that have been emphasized by people who have 
adopted a more traditional and individually oriented psychological perspective. 
The type of psychological issues that become relevant under a reality orienta- 
tion are those that we have stressed in the discussion in this chapter - issues 
of competence, efficacy and powerlessness, feelings about one's ability to 
affect one's life. And problems remain even when opportunity and situational 
factors change because, particularly for a group of people with a history of 
failure and defeat, self-confidence does not automatically increase with an 
increase in competence and increased feelings that one can control one s fate 
do not automatically follow an increase in the objective realities that this is 
indeed the case. Even in a situation of objectively expanding opportunities, 
we expect that a significant relearning task will have to be accomplished so 
that the subjective realities for these trainees will conform to the present 
rather than the past objective realities. 



^Essentially, we are attempting to resolve the usual dichotomy between 
psychological and situational approaches by focusing on the types of psychologi- 
cal issues that follow from an appreciation of situational and opportunity 
constraints. It might be noted that some theoreticians who have looked at these 
problems from a cultural perspective are attempting a parallel resolution between 
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It may be helpful in the attempt to understand the nature of these motiva- 
tional issues and their implications for job training programs to relate our 
discussion to some of the recent work in the general psychological literature 
on motivation theory. Of particular relevance is the concept of expectancy that 
has been central in the motivational theories of people like Atkinson (1964) 
and Rotter (1954) who have followed some of the earlier work of Lewin and Tolman. 
These theorists have stressed that the motivation of any given behavior depends 
not only on a generalized disposition to approach or avoid a given class of 
objects - the motive to use Atkinson’s terminology - and the incentive value of 
the particular goal or object at issue, but also on the expectancy or person's 
estimate of the probability that this behavior will lead to the goal. Our 
stress on the concept of efficacy has pointed up the expectancy aspect of moti- 
vation since feelings of competence and efficacy are a major determinant of a 
positive expectancy, i.e., of the feeling that the probabilities are high that 
one’s behavior can implement one’s goals. Translated into these motivational 
terms, what we have stressed in our discussion is that without necessarily 
denying that some of the motivational problems among these trainees may come 
from a low achievement motive or the rejection of some of the achievement goals 
and incentives in our society, a major issue is also their problems of expec- 
tancy - the motivational problems that come not from a lack of desire for 
societal goals, but from the feeling that they have little chance of attaining 
these goals. 

The significance of the expectancy construct is that it integrates the 
individual and situational approaches to these trainees' problems, which, as we 
have noted, have often been seen as pointing in divergent directions. Expec- 
tancies are affected by the immediate objective situational payoffs and are thus 
subject to change as these situational opportunities change. However, expec- 
tancies also represent the residues of the history of the individual’s past 
experiences with success and failure and thus influence the way he will react 
to the realities he faces and even to changes in these realities. Because the 
determinants of expectancies lie in the past as well as the present, increased 
subjective probability of success does not automatically follow an increase in 
objective probabilities. Even in a situation where opportunities are expanding 
rapidly, some motivational relearning is necessary to change expectancies so 
that they conform to the present rather than the old realities. 

Thus, the problems of these trainees follow from the fact that expectancy 
is to some extent a generalized disposition that develops like other personality 
dispositions out of the whole life history of relevant success and failure 
experiences and that affects the specific subjective expentancies that will be 
perceived in any particular situation. When we view expectancy in these general 
dispositional terms, it presents problems of resocialization and relearning as 



what has usually been viewed as contrasting cultural and situational approaches. 
Their discussion of the "culture of poverty" focuses on subcultural differences 
between poverty and other groups - but on differences that represent subcultural 
adaptations to an environment of constraints and limitations. Thus, they view 
the environmental constraints as critical, but also recognize that these sub- 
cultural adaptations that have served the test of time and history will not 
automatically change with environmental change, particularly with environmental 
manupulations imposed from outside. Rainwater is a prominent proponent of this 
point of view. 
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serious as those of other personality dispositions. People with low expectancies 
of success like the hard-core unemployed, will not automatically change these 
expectancies when their reality situations suddenly change. Cast in these terms, 
the problem, once we have improved and expanded the reality opportunities, 
becomes ->ne of getting the trainee's expectancies of success (his confidence, 
sense of efficacy, etc) to reflect the new opportunities. Thus, the critical 
issues of motivational theory that are relevant to these training programs are 
those that have to do with the learning of new expectancies and the generaliza- 
tion of this learning so that it can be transferred from the learning situation 
in the training program to the world outside the program. In the following 
section we will look at some of the literature on expectancy that is relevant 
to the issue of the relearning and generalizing of expectancies and the impli- 
cations of these findings for job training programs. 

The Implications of the Literature on Expectancy, 

It is interesting when we turn for help to the motivational literature that 
relatively little has been done by the major motivational theorists on the learn- 
ing and transferring of expectancies. In the work of McClelland, Atkinson and 
their associates, the major focus has been on the determinants of the motive 
disposition, not on expectancy. In their experiments, expectancies have typically 
been experimentally manipulated as a means of comparing reactions - particularly 
the risk-taking preferences - of people differing in motive strength. This 
experimental focus is a reflection of their theoretical orientation which tradi- 
tionally has seen the motive as a relatively general and stable personality 
disposition and the expectancy as specific and situationally determined. It is 
only in the later work within the McClelland-Atkinson tradition, particularly 
the work of Veroff (1965) and Feather (1966, 1968), that expectancy has been 
viewed as a more general disposition with the problems of resocializagion and 
relearning that are characteristic of other personality dispositions. Thus, 
the work that is most relevant to our discussion comes from theorists who have 
worked outside this major motivational tradition. 

The one group of motivational theorists that has addressed itself system- 
atically to the issue we are discussing consists of Rotter and his associates 
(Rotter, 1966). As we have indicated in previous sections of this chapter, the 
Rotter group has been particularly concerned with the question of the bases. of 
expectancy - specifically whether expectancies are seen as deriving from internal 
or external control of reinforcement - and the relationship of this to problems 
of learning and generalizing new expectancies. Because of the interest in the 



®It is interesting that in distinguishing between the situationally deter- 
mined expectancy and the motive disposition set down in the early childhood 
development, the traditional McClelland-Atkinson approach parallels the tradi- 
tional approaches to poverty and social class differences which, as we have 
already noted, also separated situational and "personality" determinants. It is 
also interesting that the McClelland-Atkinson concentration on the motive dis- 
position and its determinants in early childhood experiences, parallels the 
tendency for the class and poverty literature of the past generation to focus 
on the personality and value issues supposedly derived from early socialization 
experiences, rather than on those problems most reflective of on-going situational 
limitations. In a similar vein, the motivational theorists' growing interest in 
the construct of expectancy parallels the increasing interest in the poverty 
literature in constructs like "efficacy" and "powerlessness. 
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content of the internal-external construct and its relation to issues of efficacy 
and powerlessness, it has usually been forgotten that Rotter’s interest in this 
variable sprang not from this substantive concern but rather from his theoreti- 
cal interests in the question of how one learns new expectancies. Looking at 
this internal-external concept both as a characteristic of a situation and as a 
personality orientation, Rotter and his associates have shown that where 
causality is seen as external - that is, as based on chance forces over which 
the individual has no control rather than on the person's own internal resources 
of ability, skill and effort - one learns less predictably from reinforcement. 

They have shown that people in experimental situations ruled by chance rather 
than skill, as well as people who show a disposition to view the world in 
external terms, are less guided by their experiences of success and failure in 
learning new expectancies and in generalizing this learning to new situations 
(Bennion, 1961; James, 1957; James and Rotter, 1956; Phares, 1957; Rotter, et al, 
1961). This is understandable in simple common-sense terms. If a person feels 
that his success or failure in a given situation is determined by chance rather 
than by his own skill and resources, there is no reason for him to utilize this 
experience as a basis for evaluating future similar situations. 

These studies are particularly relevant to our discussion because they 
focus on a problem that evidence suggests is particularly critical in the groups 
usually served by these training programs. The research on internal-external 
control has consistently demonstrated class and racial differences in the degree 
to which individuals feel they control the reinforcements they receive. Lower 
socioeconomic groups are more likely to feel that external rather than internal 
factors operate to control what happens to them in life. Furthermore, the 
interaction of class and race is such that lower-class Negroes stand out as 
having a particularly external orientation, one which is understandable in terms 
of their life experiences (Battle and Rotter, 1963; Coleman, et al, 1966; 

Lefcourt, 1966). These class and race findings have appeared in studies of all 
ages - children, adolescents and adults. Thus, in pointing to the particular 
problems in learning expectancies that occur among people with an external 
orientation, Rotter and his associates have underscored a problem that is likely 
to be particularly relevant in the groups served by these training programs. 

What are the implications of these findings? If we are concerned with 
helping the trainee tie his expectancies to his internal resources and control, 
the success experiences that the trainees have in the course of their training 
should be tied to their actual performance. This means a programming of the 
tasks in such a way that easy steps come first and trainees learn both skills 
and expectancies as they proceed through the tasks. And it is crucial that their 
competencies and skills are seen by the trainees as the phenomena that produced 
their successes so that they develop a well- internalized sense of control, one 
that is not so easily deflated by subsequent failure experiences. 

Once more, then, we underscore the importance of training in competence and 
skill, not only to help the trainees with some of their "objective" problems, 
but as a cornerstone of the approach to their psychological and motivational 
problems as well. Acquiring competence in a meaningful skill is an essential 
underpinning for any long-range stable change in their feelings about their 
opportunities in the occupational world. 

We have already indicated how this rather obvious point has sometimes been 
neglected in these programs’ concern with socialization issues. Rotter’s findings 
on the implications of an external orientation point up not only the ineffectiveness 
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of a program that focuses too much on socialization issues but suggests its 
possible boomerang effects as well. Programs like the JOBS-I Project place a 
great deal of emphasis on teaching behaviors that are deemed to be essential if 
one is to get along and be acceptable in the world of work. There is a great 
deal of concern in these programs with such issues as grooming, dress, how to 
behave with one's supervisor, how to take exams that are used in job selection. 
While such emphases can be helpful, there is a potential danger in them, par- 
ticularly if they occur in programs where they overshadow the emphasis on skill 
and competence. To focus on such strategies of manipulation and accommodation 
to outside forces may encourage the very external orientation that is an 
important aspect of the problem that these trainees present. 

It is important to underscore the significance of skill training not only 
for those approaches which have focused too much on socialization issues; these 
days, it is perhaps even more important to stress it with those programs which, 
in a reaction against the earlier approaches, now focus on getting trainees 
immediately into the job world. There is an increasing emphasis on contemporary 
approaches on programs that get trainees immediately into the job world, with 
training and counseling services provided in the job setting. This approach has 
gained impetus with the involvement of major business corporations in these 
programs and the hope that getting people off the streets and into jobs may 
forestall violence and riots. 

The principle of integrating the training and counseling around the job 
world is certainly one which we would not question, since it is consistent with 
a number of the findings and recommendations we have offered. The critical 
question about such programs, however, is whether in their focus on providing 
jobs they remain cognizant of the need for jobs with some mobility possibilities 
and make adequate provision for the skill training that these kinds of jobs 
require. We may refer again to the discussion in Chapter IV which suggested 
that Negro teen-age unemployment is not due to the unavailability of any jobs, 
but of jobs with some skill and mobility possibilities. A rush to provide jobs, 
if these jobs do not provide some meaningful skill training and mobility possi- 
bilities, will undoubtedly not be effective, neither for the immediate objective 
of forestalling outbreaks and violence, nor as a way of addressing the long- 
range problems of people like these trainees. 

We have noted that, except for this work done by Rotter and his associates, 
systematic motivational studies on the expectancy issues we have discussed are 
still in their beginning stages. However, some of the tentative generalizations 
from these studies are relevant. Of particular interest are the studies that 
have dealt with two issues: the stability of newly learned expectancies and the 

factors related to this stability; and the generalization of newly acquired 
expectancies. 

Our interest in stability is obvious, since in a training program we are 
not interested in developing new expectancies that have little stability over 
time or that need constant reinforcement to maintain. Rather, we are hopeful of 
effecting more permanent change. The studies on expectancy in the literature 
are rather pessimistic on this point, since they indicate that changes produced 
by success and failure in specific experimental tasks may be quite transitory. 
Studies have indicated that in as short a time period as one day after the 
experimental learning situation, there is a considerable reversal among subjects 
back to the expectancies they held before the experiment (Phares, 1966; Rychlak 
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and Eacker, 1962; Schwarz, 1966). There is also evidence in these same studies 
that reversals are more likely to occur when the expectancy training was highly 
discrepant with the person's initial level of expectancy (Schwarz, 1966). For 
example, among the people who began with very low expectancies, a striking and 
consistent set of success experiences in the experimental s J tuation could lead 
to great heightening of expectancy at the end of the experiment but would have 
little long-range permanent effect; there would be a greater tendency to revert 
back to the low expectancy when the subjects were tested again some time after 
the experiment. 

These findings are particularly relevant since we would expect our trainees 
to be people with low expectancies. For such people the study findings imply 
that the training situation should give them enough success experience to pro- 
vide some basis for a change in their orientation, but not so much success that 
the whole training experience becomes divorced from reality and has a minimal 
impact beyond the period of the training program. 

In addition to the question of stability of learning, the expectancy studies 
raise the issue of when newly acquired expectancies in a specific situation will 
affect the more generalized disposition regarding one's chances for success. 

Just as we are hopeful of promoting more permanent change, we are also crucially 
interested in training that will transfer beyond the specific training situation. 
We are interested in providing a set of training experiences that will help the 
trainees develop a general sense of effectiveness with which to meet the 
challenges that they face outside the training program. 

Although the studies are not clear on this issue, there are some data that 
are particularly relevant because they refer to people of low expectancies. The 
findings of several studies suggest that people with low expectancies are par- 
ticularly "situation-bound." They are very easily affected by the success and 
failure experiences in a given situation and very easily generalize to new 
situations (Crandall, 1963; Crandall, et al, 1964; Mischel and Staub, 1965). 
However, this very same situational sensitivity makes them unusually sensitive 
as well to the success and failure experiences that they then meet in the next 
situation. For people with low general expectancies, the unusually heightened 
expectancies that follow successes are easily deflated by later failures. 

These findings are particularly relevant to the issue of the generalizability 
from the project to the post-project world. It is essential that the training 
be of such a nature that it helps the trainee handle the realities of the job 
world. Providing a completely supportive environment in the project might help 
keep the trainee from dropping out but would not prepare him to handle the 
realities of the job world. Again, the tying of success (and failure) experi- 
ences to actual skill and performance in the training period is helpful on this 
issue. To the extent that the reinforcement experiences in the training program 
follow a reality-based pattern of successes and failures, there is a greater 
possibility for learning that can handle the realities that will be faced after 
the end of the program. 

To deal with the issue of generalizability, then, we return to a comment 
made frequently in this report, that it is important to increase the connected- 
ness between the project and the job world. To some extent this means making 
the environment of the training project resemble as much as possible that of the 
job world. We have suggested that one important aspect of this environment is 
one where experiences of success and failure are tied realistically to skill and 
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performance. There are many other ways in which this realism and comparability 
of the two environments could be encouraged. For example, when many of the 
issues of confidence and efficacy among Negroes occur in relation to whites, we 
may question how much a Negro trainee may be expected to transfer the heightened 
confidence and expectancy built up in a training program, when the training pro- 
gram consists of all Negro trainees as was true in JOBS-I, and the job setting 
is an integrated one. 

Mor« important perhaps than attempts to make the training and job situations 
parallel are those recommendations that tend to break down the separation between 
the job and project worlds. The problem of generalizability that we have been 
discussing is probably best handled by the directions many recent programs have 
taken where counseling and education and vocational training occur not in an 
isolated program but are carried out in an actual job setting. In terms of the 
psychological issues that have been the concern of this chapter, we wish particu- 
larly to support the value of transferring the counseling emphasis from one of 
preparatory socialization in an encapsulated project setting, to one that con- 
centrates on working with the trainee around the problems that arise in the 
actual work world. The psychological problems of confidence, expectancy, anxiety 
that we have stressed will be critically faced in the job world, and it is there 
that counselors might more effectively focus their efforts. 

We might note in this connection that the need for such counseling in most 
cases will likely extend beyond the few months period around the beginning of 
the trainee's first job. The problems around learning new expectancies are very 
difficult ones and the trainees' feelings of confidence are likely to remain 
fragile and easily deflated for a long period of time, even following a number of 
success experiences. It is likely that to be maximally effective, the counseling 
relationships established with the trainees should be maintained over a long 
period of time. 




In summary, our review of the expectancy findings has suggested certain 
self-reinforcing aspects of the expectancy problems of the trainees. Low and 
externally based expectancies are less easily modifiable in any long-range stable 
sense, despite changes in the objective probability situation. A major task, 
we have indicated, is to break into the circle, to take a population that is 
highly sensitive to the immediate situation, and help them develop the inner 
resources and confidence so that they are less immediately modifiable by subse- j 

quent negative experiences. We have offered two types of suggestions to deal j 

with these issues: that the training and counseling be more clearly integrated 

with the reality issues that the trainee will actually face in the job world, j 

and that training should attempt to tie the trainees' success to their skill j 

and competence and performance. 1 

A cautionary note is important at this point. Making the training realistic | 

is not always synonymous with pointing up the skill-based nature of successes j 

and failures. The nature of the world we live in is such, particularly for these 
trainees , that rewards do not always follow performance. A training program 
oriented to the proposition that all situations are skill-based and that success , 

is only a matter of learning new skills would not be a training completely , 

adequate for the realities that these trainees face. In some sense, then, expec- j 
tancy training should include teaching about the way the social system operates. 

Xn some way trainees should be helped to distinguish whether a particular situa- 
tion is skill-based or externally-based, whether a particular failure ought to ] 

reduce their internally-based expectancies or not. This raises some questions ; 



about complications in the internal-external control area that are usually not 
considered in the traditional research that pairs skill and chance factors, but 
which are likely to be highly important in a population that faces a variety of 
external obstacles other than chance. We will discuss some of these complica- 
tions in the following section. 

The Issue of Internal-External Control 



We have already noted the prominance of the internal-external control dimen- 
sion in the work of many people studying the problems of poverty groups. In con- 
temporary writings it has become fairly common to view the motivational problems 
of poverty populations as deriving from feelings of powerlessness in confronting 
an environment viewed as bewildering and uncontrollable. Despite all the writings 
and research with this construct, however, and despite the fact that conceptually 
it seems to represent a rather simple common-sense notion, it presents a number 
of complexities that have usually been ignored, but that are important to the 
issues of concern in this report. 

One of the complexities springs from the fact that the writings in this area 
have implicitly assumed that a belief in internal control represents a feeling 
of competence, efficacy etnd control over one’s own fate. We have already indi- 
cated that this is not necessarily true, that a belief that internal control 
operates generally in society does not necessarily reflect a feeling of one’s 
own ability to control and implement one's fate. There is another implicit 
assumption in the way an internal orientation has been viewed that should also 
be noted. It has usually been assumed that internal beliefs represent some kind 
of positive affirmation. What has been neglected in the literature is the fact 
that an internal orientation may also have negative implications. When associated 
with success, an internal orientation can lead to feelings of competence and 
efficacy. When associated with failure, however, it can lead to self-derogation 
and self-blame. Rotter, in a finding that has tended to be forgotten in our 
focus on the positive aspects of an internal orientation, noted that the rela- 
tionship between the internal-external control dimension and personal adjustment 
tends to be somewhat curvilinear (Rotter, et al, 1962). Because of the potential 
intrapunitive implications of an internal orientation, people with an extreme 
internal orientation as well as those with an external one tend to be psycho- 
logically less adjusted and healthy. This is a particularly important considera- 
tion to keep in mind in dealing with the types of people that are likely to be 
represented in programs like the JOBS-I Project. For people who have a history 
of much failure and little success, and whose failures are tied to very real 
external obstacles they have faced, an internal orientation may be more reflec- 
tive of intrapunitiveness than of efficacy. An internal response that might be 
considered "normal" in terms of the typical middle-class experience, may be 
extreme and intrapunitive in the light of the experiences of the people repre- 
sented in the JOBS-I Project. 

Thus, the implications of an internal or external orientation are compli- 
cated by the issue of the reality bases of the obstacles the individual has 
faced. This points to a complexity on the "external" end of the continuum that 
has not usually been considered in discussions of this dimension. Almost all 
of the research on internal and external bases of expectancy has examined just 
two bases - skill versus chance. The experimental studies have varied character- 
istics of the situation to produce the perception that success and failure are 
the result of either skill or chance, and the personality measure of internal- 
external control developed by Rotter and his associates required the individual 
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to choose between two explanations for success and failure - an "internal" expla- 
nation asserting that what happens in life is the result of the person's skill, 
ability or effort, and an "external" explanation asserting that success and 
failure are determined by fate or chance. These may be the most pertinent bases 
for people whose advantaged position in the social structure limits the operation 
of other external determinants of success and failure. But low income groups 
experience many external obstacles that have nothing to do with chance; for 
instance, the operation of the labor market which can lead to layoffs over which 
individuals have no control. There are class-tied obstacles to all kinds of 
opportunities and to resources which open up other opportunities , which may be 
correctly perceived by low income persons as external but not a matter of random- 
ness or luck. For low income Negroes there is also the external factor Oj. 
racial discrimination that operates over and above class obstacles. It may be 
perceived as operating quite the opposite of chance — systematically , predictably , 
reliably. 

This distinction on the external side is not just an esoteric issue. We 
suspect that it matters motivationally for disadvantaged groups whether one 
talks about chance or about some of these other external factors. Although the 
literature to date indicates that people who believe in internal control are 
more guided by reality cues in learning new expectancies, are generally more 
effectively motivated, and perform better in achievement situations, these same 
effects may not follow for low income persons, particularly Negroes, who believe 
that skill factors are always more important than economic and discriminatory 
factors in explaining why they succeed or fail. Indeed, a focus on external 
factors may be motivationally healthy instead of damaging when it concerns 
assessing one's probabilities for success against systematic and real external 
obstacles rather than exigencies of fate. 

To some extent these considerations may help explain why we found no rela- 
tionship between our measures of generalized Protestant Ethic beliefs and the 
two success criteria in our study. For the trainees to hold such beliefs despite 
their history of failure in the face of many reality obstacles may imply an 
intrapunitiveness and lack of realism that counterbalances any of the possible 
positive motivational implications that might come from holding such beliefs. 

We attempted to get at some of these issues in a number of questions in 
the questionnaires and interviews. The most directly relevant was a question 
in the interviews in which the interviewer read a list of things "that some 
people feel have kept them from doing as well as they might have done in life 
and asked the trainee to rate how important he felt each one had been in keeping 
him from doing as well as he might have done. The list of items included both 
types of external factors that we have noted; chance factors ( bad health or 
accidents" and "bad luck") as well as racial discrimination. It also ^ included 
different types of internal factors that might be used to explain one s failure; 
those which implied some motivational deficiency in the trainee ("got good breaks 
but did not use them" and "laziness") as well as those which focused on lack of 
competence and skill ("not enough ability" and "not enough training and education"). 

Table 51 presents the relationship between the responses to this question 
on blame attribution and the first success criterion, dropout-placement. Table 
51 indicates a number of interesting relationships for the men trainees. Among 
the men, a high internal orientation in interpreting the determinants of one's 
problems was associated with failure, not with success. The group that was least 
successful by our criterion, that is, those men trainees who stayed till the end 
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of the program but were not placed by the project staff immediately, did not 
blame luck or accidents or discrimination. They blamed their own inadequacy. 
They questioned their ability, they felt they had not had enough training and 
education and they even questioned their own motivation ("laziness") more than 
did either of the other two groups, those who graduated from the program and 
were placed immediately as well as those who dropped out of the program before 
graduation. 



The meaning of these findings is undoubtedly complex, particularly if one 
attempts to impute causality and direction to the relationships. They cannot, 
of course, be taken as an indication that an internal self-blaming orientation 
"causes" failure since the greater self-blame in the later-placed group was to 



some extent probably a reaction to their failure. It will also be recalled that 
:his group had less education and scored lower on achievement tests so that 



their greater sense of inadequacy with respect to ability and education was to 
some extent a reflection of reality. The complexities of the interrelationships, 
however, do not negate the finding itself which is that self-blame rather than 
external blame was associated with this failure, that an internal orientation 
when it involved self-questioning rather than competence was clearly not asso- 
ciated with success. 



The Table 51 findings on the tendency to blame racial discrimination for 
one's failures are also of interest in connection with the distinction we have 
drawn between "reality" and "chance" bases of an external orientation. Among 
the men trainees it was the most successful ones, those who graduated from the 
program and were immediately placed on jobs, who most often attributed their 
failures to racial discrimination. This is not surprising given the fact that 
discrimination is a reality that has affected all these ghetto youth. A sensi- 
tivity to the realities of one's problems is a necessary prerequisite for 
effective coping with these problems. 



In summary, the findings in Table 51 are consistent with some of the issues 
we have raised in our discussion of the internal-external dimension. An internal 
orientation, when it focuses on self-blame, can be associated with negative 
rather than positive consequences, and a focus on external factors, when it 
represents real external obstacles these trainees have faced, can reflect a 
healthy sensitivity to the realities of the world they have, to deal with. 



The findings are less clear in Table 52, which presents the relationship 
between the question on blame-attribution and the second criterion of success, 
post-program earnings. Here, again, we Yind a number of significant relation- 
ships among the men trainees but they do not form any clear pattern. If we look 
at those findings which showed a significant linear relationship with the earn- 
ings criterion, 0 the one generalization that appears is that those in the lower 



See Chapter IV, Tables 39 and 41. 



10 , 



two of the findings showed significant nonlinear relationships. These 
findings indicate a particular tendency for the second lowest earnings quartile 
group to focus on external factors - "bad health or accidents" and "discrimina- 
tion." Although one might formulate some rationale for these findings, it is 
probably more appropriate to consider them chance results. 
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success groups seemed to blame more things • They more often focused on internal 
factors, particularly those relating to ability and education, but they also 
more often attributed their failures to "bad luck. Although in this latter 
instance the relationship did not go in a completely linear stepwise progression 
from the lowest to the highest success quartile, in general the men trainees in 
the lower two quar tiles tended to mention "bad luck" more often than did those 
in the higher two quartiles. We did not, therefore, find the distinction between 
internal and external factors that was observed with respect to the dropout- 
placement criterion, where failure was assoc^ted with internal factors (self- 
blame) and success with blame of the system. 

In our discussion of some of the complexities in the concept of internal- 
external control, we have raised more questions than we have been able to answer. 
The pursuance of these issues requires more systematic and relevant data than 
were available in this preliminary study. The issues are critical ones, however, 
for they have implications for the way we view the problems faced by these train- 
ees and for the solutions we suggest. Most importantly, they serve to remind us 
that the type of program we are discussing in this report, one which focuses on 
an internal orientation and an individual bootstrap-lifting approach to these 
problems, is only one limited approach to these issues. It is limited by the 
possibility that this focus may lead to greater intrapunitiveness rather than 
competence and efficacy; 12 and even when it does increase individual competence 
and control, it is limited by the fact that it has not dealt with all of the 
determinants of the trainees’ problems. 

In a broad sense, then, the question raised by our discussion of the internal- 
external dimension relates to the limitations of any program which takes an 
individual approach to these issues. It is interesting in this connection to 
contrast the way the youth training programs have approached the problem of 
poverty with the way in which the other great social issue of our time has been 
approached. The civil rights movement has been very clearly directed toward an 
assault on the situational and institutional determinants of expectancies, call- 
ing for action against social and institutional barriers. By its nature, com- 
batting these barriers has demanded group rather than individual action. Thus, 
in contrast to the individual self-betterment emphasis of programs like the JOBS-I 



11 Some note might be made of the male— female differences in Tables 51 and 
52. The greater tendency toward intrapunitiveness among the men trainees who 
graduated without being placed may reflect the fact that failure in the job 
world is more a blow to the self-esteem of a man than a woman. A similar expla- 
nation may account for the fact that while there was a significant relationship 
between self-blame (regarding ability and training and education) and job earnings 
among the men, there was no significant relationship for the women trainees 
(although the women low earners, like the men, more often assigned the blame to 
"bad luck"). Again, as several times previously in this report, these findings 
suggest that some of the psychological achievement issues that distinguish the 
masculine and the feminine roles among middle-class white populations in our 
society apply- to this "hard core" Negro population as well. 

12 This danger would be particularly an issue in programs that focus on 
socialization issues to the neglect of skill and competence training. To en- 
courage the values and beliefs of an internally-oriented Protestant ethic with- 
out training in some of the skills that might help one implement these values, 
is potentially psychologically destructive. 



Project or any program which focuses on the vocational area, the civil rights 
movement has seen the solution to the motivational and reality problems of power— 
lessness in terms of group activity directed against the external sources of the 

problems . 

It is interesting, in this connection, that there have been a number of 
attempts to bring this group-oriented focus to bear on the youth vocational 
projects in the poverty program. These approaches involve setting up vocational 
programs not as isolated units but as integral parts of broad community— wide 
programs attempting an integrated assault on many of the basic problems the 
communities face* Mobilization for Youth, Har-You and TWO are examples of 
broad community-wide action programs which include job training projects as one 
aspect of the many community problems with which they are concerned, xhis 
tendency to place job programs within a broad community group action context 
was intensified under the Economic Opportunity Act which called for community 
action programs with a maximum feasible participation of the poverty groups 
affected by the program. 

The implications of our discussion of some of these internal-external 
issues, then, is to underscore the value of programs which attempt to combine 
the individual betterment and advancement orientation of the job training program 
with the group assault on the problem of powerlessness of the social actionists, 
tying the problem of individual mobility to the success with which the group 
attacks some of its external reality problems. To some extent, some of the 
questions we have raised in this section may serve as cautions and qualifications 
of the implications we noted in the previous section where we focused on 
individual-centered approaches to the issues of apathy and powerlessness. It 
is not that skill training and individual mobility are unimportant. Rather, 
what must be cautioned against is too exclusive a focus on such an orientation. 

In conclusion, it should be stressed that the value of participation in 
group-oriented action against external obstacles is important not only because 
it helps to handle some of the real problems these trainees face in their 
environmant. It is probably also important for the psychological and motivational 
health of these trainees as individuals. The problems of powerlessness among 
these hard-core Negro youth are so tied to their identity as Negroes that a focus 
on external as well as internal determinants and an encouragement of group as 
well as individual action, may be necessary to cope successfully with the prob- 
lems. The rise of Black Nationalism and Black Power, and even to some extent 
the violence and riots, may attest to the desire and need among people like the 
trainees for a group approach to these issues. While the tide of recent events 
does not make an individual competence approach to these problems irrelevant, it 
should serve to place it in a proper perspective. 

Summary 

This chapter has explored some of the major issues that have been dominant 
in theoretical and practical attempts to understand and deal with the motiva 
tional problems of poverty populations. It has been particularly concerned with 
those issues that are highlighted by the tendency of approaches to these problems 
to polarize between those which see poverty groups as lacking some of the goals, 
aspirations and values of "middle-class" society and those which see their prob- 
lems in terms of efficacy and powerlessness, the inability to implement these ^ 

goals and values. 
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The findings presented in this chapter highlight the motivational problems 
of powerlessness rather than those of aspirations and values. The trainees 
indicated more doubts about their ability to control and effect their lives than 
they questioned the standard "Protestant Ethic" values. More significantly, the 
personal efficacy scale that measured this sense of effectiveness and control 
was the only measure of attitudes or values in the study that showed a clear 
consistent relationship with the job success criterion. For the men trainees the 
relationship was a striking one and apparently circular in nature. To some 
extent, the sense of personal efficacy measured at the time the trainee was 
still in the program, predicted his job earnings after leaving the program; there 
was an even more significant feedback effect, the trainee’s job success affecting 
his feelings of efficacy. 

This distinction between these two approaches to the problems of poverty is 
a crucial one for they constitute contrasting assumptions that underlie many of 
the variations in approaches to these problems that different programs have 
taken. The concern with problems of basic value orientations tends to find 
expression in the type of "resocializing” institutional program that was the 
object of this study. The focus of such programs is on "preparing" the individual 
trainee - vocationally, educationally and attitudinally - in a separated semi- 
therapeutic setting and then sending him into the occupational world. In con- 
trast, the concern with problems of efficacy and powerlessness tends to find 
expression in programs that see motivational problems as much more clearly tied 
to on-going situational realities. These programs get more concerned with issues 
of job development and job placement and tend to focus their efforts - basic 
education and counseling as well as vocational training - in on-the-job settings. 
Although there has been a movement in the history of manpower programs over the 
past few years from those stressing resocialization and preparatory training in 
institutional settings to those focusing on on-the-job training with supportive 
services, manpower programs still represent all shadings of this spectrum, from 
the Job Corps on one extreme to the present-day JOBS Program (Job Opportunities 
in the Business Sector) on the other. 

While recognizing that no single approach to the motivational problems of 
poverty represents "the" truth, and that the findings in this study are tentative 
and exploratory, the argument in this chapter has supported the approach that 
focuses on issues of powerlessness and efficacy and the program emphases that 
follow this orientation. Drawing on some of the psychological literature on 
motivation, particularly the work on "expectancy," this orientation to motiva- 
tional problems has the following kinds of program implications: it highlights 

the importance of providing a meaningful job payoff for skill training and basic 
education, which underscores the significance of job placement and job development 
activities and which can probably better be accomplished in on-the-job settings; 
it suggests that it might be more useful to focus psychological and counseling 
efforts around the problems that occur in the period when the trainee is enter- 
ing and adjusting to the job world, rather than around resocializing attempts to 
"prepare" him for that world; it points to the need for combining supportiveness 
with realism in the successes and failures that the trainee experiences in the 
training period, particularly that he see these successes and failures as tied 
to his own developing skills and competences. Thus, the program implications 
of an expectancy approach support a number of the emphases that have accompanied 
the shift in manpower programs from institutional "preparatory" projects to 
those focusing their efforts in on-the-job settings. 
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However, the motivational orientation adopted in this chapter also raises 
certain cautions for these more recent program approaches. It suggests that 
motivational problems of efficacy and expectancy, though different than problems 
of value socialization, are likely to be equally serious and resistant to change, 
often requiring long-term counseling efforts. The reaction against the resocial- 
izing approach to counseling should not obscure the recognition that a major 
investment and commitment is still required in the counseling area. Moreover, 
the emphasis in OJT-centered programs on providing trainees with a job should 
not obscure the fact that the need is not for "any" job but for jobs with mean- 
ingful skills and mobility possibilities. 

In addition to the "value-efficacy" distinction, the chapter discussed 
another motivational issue that is relevant to some of the directions that man- 
power programs have taken. Questions were raised about the increasingly popular 
analysis that an "internal" orientation — the belief that success and failures 
in life follow from individual effort rather than external circumstance - is 
necessarily a positive motivating force for achievement and performance. It was 
pointed out that such an orientation among poverty populations, with a history 
of failure in the face of real external obstacles, may reflect an intrapunit ive- 
ness and lack of realism about the world they live in that can have negative 
implications for motivation and achievement. Data in this study relevant to 
this issue were tentative and exploratory but did suggest a relationship between 
the tendency to blame oneself rather than the social system for one's failure 
and the dropout-retention criterion: the least successful trainees, those who 

graduated from the program but were not immediately placed on a job tended to be 
self —blaming ; those who graduated and were immediately placed more often blamed 
racial discrimination for their limited success. 

This "internal-external" issue is significant because it points up some of 
the possible limitations of vocationally oriented programs that tend to focus on 
individual responsibility. That manpower programs have been concerned with this 
issue is reflected in the fact that a number of them have muted the completely 
individual focus by placing it within a broader group context, appealing to 
group as well as individual pride, encouraging individual mobility as part of 
the group's attack on its problems, focusing on reality problems in the environ- 
ment as well as on self-improvement. Community-wide programs like Har You, TWO 
and Mobilization for Youth have tried to combine these individual and group 
emphases; more recent examples of such attempts are programs which attempt to 
utilize "group pride," such as Project PRIDE and Opportunities Industrialization 

Centers . 

The exploration of motivational and attitudinal issues revealed some sig- 
nificant differences between the men and women trainees. The relationship 
between efficacy and job success was much clearer and significant for the men 
than the women. Moreover, the "failures" among the men - those who graduated 
without being placed and those who had lower post-program job earnings - tended 
to be more intrapunitive than the more successful trainees, whereas, no signifi- 
cant relationship between self-blame and the success criteria obtained for the 
women trainees. These findings are consistent with what one would expect in 
"middle-class" populations - that issues of competence and control are more 
critical for a man than a woman, and failure in the job world a greater blow to 
self-esteem. 
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CHAPTER VI 



Summary and Implications 

This is a report of a research study of the JOBS-I project, an experimental 
and demonstration job training project for approximately 1500 underemployed 
inner-city Negro youth. The project lasted from September of 1963 to the summer 
of 1964. It took a broad view of the trainees' problems and needs, and provided 
extensive basic education and group and personal counseling as well as vocational 
training. The project originally intended to provide the skill training in the 
institutional setting for one group of trainees, and in OJT placements for the 
others. However, the OJT placements did not materialize. This meant that all 
of the training and education took place in the institutional setting, in some 
instances including vocational education, in others (tha "OJT" wing of the 
project) including only basic education and counseling. 

The research was longitudinal in nature. Of tha 339 trainees interviewed 
six to nine months after the termination of the project, all had received either 
questionnaires or interviews at one or more previous periods: at the time they 

entered the program, at some time during its course, or at the time of its 
termination. In addition to these interview data from the trainees, the research 
obtained interviews from the mothers of the trainees in the interview sample, 
the supervisors of the first jobs they went to after leaving the program, and 
the project administrators, teachers and counselors. 

This research study was not an evaluation in the usual sense. There was no 
control group of comparable trainees who did not go through the program, and no 
attempt to estimate the "benefits" accruing from the program experience. The 
major focus of the study was on individual rather than program success. We have 
examined the characteristics, motivations and attitudes of the trainees and the 
relationship between these and two criteria of a trainee's success: whether he 

dropped out of the program or completed it and was placed on a job; and his job 
earnings in the period following his leaving the program. By exploring the 
trainee characteristics and attitudes that differentiated the more and less 
successful trainees, we have attempted to pinpoint the special problems that 
inner-city Negro youth face and draw possible implications for training programs 
that are attempting to deal with these problems. 

A secondary focus of the study was more on the training program itself and 
reactions of the trainees to the different aspects of the program. Since this 
particular project had a very heavy investment in basic education and counseling 
as well as vocational training, it provided an opportunity to explore the mean* 
ingfulness of these types of program activities for the population represented 
by the trainees in this study. 

Summaries of findings and implications have already been presented at the 
end of each chapter, and only the highlights will be noted at this point. 
Following the order of the presentation in this report, we will first comment 
on the different program activities, and then discuss the relationships between 
trainee characteristics and success. Finally, we will conclude by relating some 
of the implications of this study to directions manpower projects have taken in 
the past few years and to problems that might be particularly relevant in current 
program approaches. 
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Skill Training, Basic Education and Counseling 

Skill Tra i ning 

Skill training is clearly the most significant aspect of these manpower 
programs, even when heavy emphasis is placed on other things such as basic 
education and counseling. This was evident in a number of findings in the study. 
Trainees who were trained in skills that they used in later jobs saw this training 
as the major gain of the program. In the OJT wing of the project where no skill 
trsining actually became available to the trainees, motivation and attendance 
sharply decreased. Skill training is not only important because of its obvious 
economic relevance but for psychological reasons as well. The motivational 
problems that are critical among these trainees, problems of confidence and 
feelings of powerlessness, can best be helped by providing trainees with an 
underpinning of competence in a meaningful skill. 



This seemingly obvious fact that training in a meaningful skill should be 
the basic element in these programs has sometimes been obscured by programs* 
concerns over other trainee needs, particularly for basic education and personal 
counseling. It is important to underscore that investment in these other areas, 
while important, should not occur at the expense of skill trainings 

Basic Education 

The major problem in teaching basic education in these programs does not 
seem to be the negativism we might expect the trainees to have carried over from 
the dissatisfactions and frustrations most of them experienced in school. 

Trainees expressed very little resentment at the idea of "going back to school." 

Rather, when criticism was expressed against the basic education classes, it was 
usually that these classes were a "waste of time," that the trainees did not 
see them as relevant to their central concerns over getting a job. This under- 
scores the necessity for basic education programs in these projects to focus 
around content that is clearly and obviously job-related. 

Although job relevance is a special problem for basic education it is to 
some extent a general issue for all aspects of manpower programs, particularly 3 

for those occurring in institutional rather than on-the-job settings. This was 
indicated in the study data which showed that in the two or three months that 
expired between their entering the program and our second interview administra- 
tion, there was a great increase in the trainees' feelings that they would leave 
the program if they had a good job alternative. It is particularly significant 
that there was no comparable increase in the amount of economic hardship the 
trainees experienced. The increasing pressure to leave the program for a job 
did not em to reflect any growing sensitivity to their economic situation 
but rather a growing sense of purposelessness and questioning about what all of 
this was leading to. This was particularly obvious among the OJT trainees who 
were not getting any skill training at all, but it was evident even where 
vocational training was being provided in the institutional setting. 



To some extent this problem of relevance will always be heightened in insti- 
tutional programs, and is a major reason for the growing tendency to orient man- 
power programs around on-the-job settings. But sensitivity to this issue and a 
focusing on content that does have clear job relevance can mute the problem to a 



considerable extent. 
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Counseling 

Counseling in the J03S-X project was set up to serve a dual function. It 
had a formal aspect focusing around daily group sessions whose purpose was to 
"socialize" the trainees, to teach them some of the attitudes and behaviors 
necessary for adjustment in the world of work. Counseling also had a more per- 
sonal informal purpose, to provide the trainees with a sympathetic, supportive 
person who could help them handle some of their individual anxieties and problems. 

To fulfill this dual purpose the project attempted to staff the counselor role 
with subprofessionals near to the trainees in age and social background (and, 
our findings indicate, also closer to the trainees in attitudes and values). 

The study data indicate that the counselors' personal supportive function 
was much more significant than his socializing one. The responses of the 
trainees to the formal group counseling sessions tended to be relative y 
indifferent. Since the sessions did cover job-relevant material the problem of 
relevance did not arise as often as it did with the basic education classes and 
the trainees rarely considered the counseling sessions a waste of time ’ e 

trainees also did not consider them to be very important and rarely singled them 
out as the critical aspect of their project experience. 

In contrast, the trainees had a very positive response to the counselors 

in their personal and supportive role. Counselors were more often singled out 

as the staff member "most important and helpful" to the trainees than were any 
of the other staff members, and it was as a person, as someone the trainee 
could take his problems to, not as a teacher or "socializer ," that the counselor 
was reacted to in this way. Indicative of this difference between the 
importance of what the counselor was as a person and what he did and taughc 1 
more formal sense are the findings which indicated that the trainees were much 

more attracted to the counselor than they were to the other two staff members 

but saw the counselor as less knowledgeable and less influential in the program 

as a whole. 

These findings have obvious implications for the role of the counselor in 
projects such as these. They suggest that personal interest, sympathy and support 
may be more important than the more formal socializing function/ These conclu- 
sions are further supported if we are correct in our analysis of the mo ^ lva ~ , 

tional problems of these trainees in which we have questioned whether the trainees 
values represent the major motivational issue that should be of concern in these 
programs. There is the further point that value resocialization requires a pro- 
fessional therapeutic skill beyond that attained by the subprofessionals typically 
utilized in these counseling roles; a more limited focus on personal suppor is 
probably more appropriate to their level of skill and competence. 

It should be noted that a shift in the counseling emphasis from preparatory 
socialization to personal support with ongoing anxieties and problems is consonant 
with the shift in manpower programs from institutional to on-the-job settings. 

An institutional setting is more appropriate for handling socialization issues 
than the types of tensions and anxieties that arise when one actually faces a 
job situation. The supportive role that subprofessional counselors can play 
should be particularly helpful in OJT-oriented programs. 

It should be cautioned that providing the trainees with personal involvement 
and support, while helpful to the trainees and appropriate to the subprofessional 
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counselor's skills, does not adequately fulfill the total requirements for 
counseling in these programs. We have attempted in our analyses of motivational ^ 
issues to point up some of the circular self-reinforcing aspects of the trainees 
problems, which make them particularly resistant to change. Helping the trainees 
deal with these problems requires planning, direction and a major investment in 
the counseling effort, in which the largely supportive functions of subpro- 
fessionals play a significant but only partial role. 

Selection for the Different Staff Roles 

In addition to the issue of how staff roles should be defined and what 
functions they should assume, manpower programs have been concerned with 
defining criteria for selecting the people who might best fill these roles. One 
would want all staff members to have a basic sympathy with the trainees, and to 
approach them without the many current negative stereotypes. However, beyond 
this, the study findings suggest that there is no general answer to the question 
of criteria for staff selection. The trainee's reaction to a staff member was 
very much conditioned by the nature of his role. Thus, the vocational education 
teacher was viewed almost exclusively in terms of his competence and fairness as 
a teacher, in marked contrast to the counselor whose impact lay in his ability 
to establish a relationship of closeness, personal involvement, and trust. One 
often assumes that this personal empathic quality is crucial in all staff roles; 
but it may not really be relevant for fulfilling the major function of a voca- 
tional educator or other staff roles. It might even be dysfunctional to overly 
personalize relationships with all staff members, if the trainees are to be pre- 
pared for a job world where relationships with supervisors and other authority 
figures are mainly impersonal and work-related. 

The fact that the reactions to the characteristics of a staff member are 
dependent on the role the staff member performs was strikingly illustrated in 
the analysis of the men trainees' reactions to Negro and white staff members. 

The race of the staff member was important in the counselor role, which demands 
a relationship of closeness and trust; trainees reacted with greater feelings of 
this closeness and trust when the counselor was Negro. In contrast, race of 
staff member was not significantly related to the trainees' reactions to basic 
education and vocational education teachers, where competence and expertise were 
the critical issues. 

In addition to being role-specific, the reactions to race of the staff 
members were also dependent on the particular function the staff member was 
playing in his role. Race was particularly relevant for the socializing func- 
tion. °The staff member's stress on certain "middle class" behaviors was more 
positively accepted by the trainees when it came' from a Negro than from a white 

staff member. 

These finding do not discount the prevalent argument that it is important 
to use "indigenous" staff members in projects such as these, which, when the 
trainees are Negro, means particularly that the staff members should share the 
common background and understanding that come from having shared the Negro 
experience. Rather, the data help differentiate the particular roles and func- 
tions where this has special importance from those where it may not be a neces- 
sary requirement. It seems to be particularly important when a relationship of 
closeness and trust is central to the role, and when the staff member is serving 
as a behavioral and attitudinal model. 
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The implications of these findings for staff recruitment are to highlight 
the importance of viewing selection criteria in relation to the functions and 
requirements of the different staff roles. Since it is usually not possible to 
fill all roles with indigenous staff members, the emphasis should be on placing 
them in the roles where this common background would be most crucially relevant. 
Given the fact that people do not always combine technical competence with the 
ability to establish relationships of unusual sympathy and rapport, (for example, 
the vocational educators who tend co come to these projects from job rather than 
teaching backgrounds) it is appropriate to settle more realistically for people 
with strengths in the areas most relevant to their particular role. 

Factors Related to T rai nee Success 

This study examined the relationship between trainee characteristics and 
the usual two "success" criteria used to judge manpower projects: retention in 

the program and job earnings in the post-program period. Following are some 
overall comments on the findings relevant to the two criteria. 

Dr opou t-Gradua t i on as a "Success" Criterion 

Perhaps the major implication of the study findings on factors related to 
whether or not a trainee graduated from the program is to question the use of 
dropout-graduation as a success criterion. First of all, it was noted that 
graduation from the program did not necessarily mean an immediate job placement 
by the project. Over 20 percent of the trainees were not placed on a job until 
some time after graduation and roughly another 20 percent were not placed at all. 
Moreover, even the most "successful" trainees, those who graduated and received 
an immediate job placement, did not get jobs with higher wage rates than those 
of the trainees who had dropped out of the program. When compared to the dropouts, 
the successful graduates did have higher total job earnings in the post-program 
period, but this was completely due to the greater regularity of their employment 
and not to a higher wage rate. And even this difference in regularity of employ- 
ment did not obtain when we compared the dropouts with the graduates who were 
not immediately placed on a job. 

Because of these obvious differences in the two types of program graduates, 
they were separated in our analyses of the data. However, even with this refine- 
ment, when we compared the dropouts only with the "successful" graduates who 
were placed immediately upon graduation, there was much less relationship between 
dropout-completion and other factors than we found in relating these factors to 
the job earnings criterion. In a few instances the findings were parallel, when 
the characteristics were those which one intuitively might "have expected tc lead 
to the lesser commitment reflected in dropout: among the men, the dropouts, like 

the trainees with lower job earnings, tended to be younger and with a less regu- 
lar pre-program job history; among the women, the dropouts and lower job earners 
more often had the burden of two or more children. But the other factors that 
differentiated trainees with lower and higher earnings--educational attainment, 
family responsibilities and pressures among the men trainees, trainee attitudes 
and motivations as suggested by the supervisors' ratings and by the trainees' own 
expressions of efficacy and powerlessness--showed no significant differences 
between dropouts and the more successful program graduates. 

If anything, the findings in the dropout analysis pinpointed the problems 
in one of the graduating groups- -the men trainees who graduated but were not 
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immediately placed by the project. They tended to be lower in educational 
attainment and achievement, were rated lower by their job supervisors, and 
expressed more intrapunitiveness and self-blarue. 

Thus, even if we look only at the most successful program graduates, with 
one or two exceptions there were no background or motivational factors that 
influenced the decision to drop out of the program or stay with it to a successful 
conclusion. These essentially negative findings are consistent with the fact 
that the gains for completing the program were somewhat limited: the successful 

program graduates had more regular employment than the dropouts in the post-program 
period, but the wage rates of the jobs they received were no greater. Since 
completing the program successfully brought no payoff in a* clearly better job 
it is not surprising that the ablest and most motivated trainees did not neces- 
sarily remain with the program until graduation. 

We have suggested that the limited payoff for completing the JOBS X project 
may have been related to some of the special problems that the project experienced, 
particularly in its OJT wing, in providing skill training that was later utilized 
in the jobs that the program graduates received. However, the problem seems to 
be more general than that. Other studies that have compared aropouts and program 
graduates on very broad national samples of manpower projects have yielded 
similar findings: while those who complete the program tend to have more regular 

post-program employment, they have not generally been more successful than the 
dropouts in attaining better-paying jobs. 

These findings of this and other studies suggest that the great concern that 
manpower programs have expressed over the dropout issue may have been somewhat 
misdirected. When dropping out does not impede a trainee* s success in the job 
market the critical issue is not why many people drop out but rather why there 
is no greater reward for successfully completing the program. To some extent 
these findings reflect the fact that manpower programs have traditionally focused 
their efforts on preparing people for jobs rather than on developing job oppor- 
tunities. More recently there have been attempts to redress this imbalance, 
and manpower projects have become increasingly concerned with job development, 
and with improving the articulation between the training program and the job 
market. The implications of our findings comparing dropouts and program graduates 
are to underscore the importance of these efforts. 

Factors Related to Post-Program Earnings 

The job earnings of the trainees in the post-program period were related to 
a number of background characteristics. Some of these indicated continuity with 
patterns established before the trainees entered the program: trainees with 

higher earnings had a better pre-program job history, had achieved a higher level 
of education, and, among the men trainees, came from families where a larger 
proportion of the men were employed. 

The findings also indicated that earnings were highly related to immediate 
situational pressures on the trainee. Among the men, earnings were clearty 
related to age and the increasing responsibilities that come with age: the 

higher earners tended to be in their early twenties rather than their late teens, 
married and living in their own household rather than single and supported in 
their parents' home. Among women the relationships were more complex and tended 
to be curvilinear, since increasing responsibilities while they bring a greater 
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need to work, also create difficulties for working, as indicated in the finding 
that a larger proportion of low earners were women with two or more children. 



One general implication of these findings is to underscore the importance 
of realizing the distinctions that exist among the people who come to a training 
propram. The trainees may appear to be a very homogeneous group, and differences 
of one or two years of age or education may seem of little relevance.. However, 
small differences may reflect very significant distinctions, with striking impli- 
cations for the trainees' ability and motivation to utilize a training program. 

In manpower programs we have to be sensitive to these individual trainee 
d if f srence s , and flexible in accomodating to them. 



In addition to these general comments, the specific findings for the men 
trainees relating earnings to age and family responsibilities are of particular 
significance. They suggest that the problem of teen age Negro unemployment is 
not so much the unavailability of any. jobs as it is the kinds of jobs that are 
available. No special disadvantages distinguished the Negro youth in their a e 
teens in our study from those in their early twenties, to explain their lower 
employment rates; the major difference was that the younger men, with fewer 
responsibilities, had more option to reject the kind of employment available to 
them The obvious implications are that solutions to these problems lie not in 
providing these youth with "a” job— but in providing them the opportunity for 
jobs with meaningful skill and mobility possibilities. 



In addition to these relationships between background characteristics and 
success, this study investigated the influence of motivational and attitudinal 
factors. Most of the concepts and data were organized around the distinction 
between two approaches to the motivational problems of "hard core" poverty 
populations: the view that these problems reflect a lack of some o. the usual 

"middle class" goals, aspirations and values, and the view that stresses 
problems of efficacy and powerlessness, the inability to implement chese goa s 
and values. While recognizing that there is no "either-or" answer to these 
issues and that both approaches are likely to have relevance for different 
people in poverty situations, the findings in this study highlight the problems 
of power lessness. A "personal efficacy" scale designed to measure the sense of 
effectiveness and control was the only measure of attitudes and values m -ne 
study that showed a clear and striking positive relationship (for the men 
trainees) with the job earnings success criterion. The relationship was circu- 
lar: personal efficacy both predicted job success and was affected by it. 



A ma jo>* implication of viewing these problems in terms of efficacy and . 
powerlessness rather than distinctive "culture of poverty" norms and values is 
to provide an orientation that sees motivational problems not as m the 
trainees, the products of their past experiences, but rather as representing 
the interaction of the trainee with the pressures and realities of his present 
life situation. This point of view is consistent with a number of the other 
findings in this study which have suggested that a trainee's problems o. motiva- 
tion might better be understood as reactions to his present reality situation 
than as reflections of deep lying individual pathology. The commitment problems 
fha*- arose when a trainee did not see his basic education and other aspects of 
his training as relevant to a job, the decrease in attendance and motivation 
that occurred when skill- training was not provided by the project, the relation- 
ship between employment and the extent of a man’s familial responsibilities, 
the fact that a trainee's sense of efficacy was increased by his experience of 
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In this summary chapter we have already pointed out some of the program 
implications of this motivational orientation. In general it tends to support 
the movement in manpower programs from institutional to OJT settings. A view 
of problems as "in" the trainees is consistent with the institutional approach 
which focuses on attempts to change the trainee, to "prepare" him for the 
occupational world by teaching him educational and vocational skills and job- 
relevant behaviors and values. The OJT setting provides more of an opportunity 
to come to grips with the situational determinants of the trainee's problems. 
Among the more specific recommendations that follow from this orientation, the 
following have been highlighted in this report: the crucial importance of job 

placement and job development activities to insure a meaningful payoff to 
trainees who go through a program; the value of focusing counseling efforts on 
problems as they arise in the actual job setting (in the post- training as well 
as the training period) rather than on "socializing" attempts to prepare trainees 
for that world; tie need for the training environment to be realistic as well as 
supportive, particularly that the trainee come to see his successes and failures 
as tied to his own developing skills and competence. 



Sex Differences 



In the analyses of the study data, a number of interesting differences 
appeared between the men and women trainees. In general, the differences were 
those one would expect to find in any population in our society. The sex dis- 
crimination in employment prevalent in the society at large exists also among 
the trainees: the women trainees, although they had more education than the 

men, worked less and for lower pay in the post-program period. The women trainees 
were also more passive in the job market, indicating less movement and attempts 
to get something better. Increasing family responsibilities were positively 
related to the man's but not the woman's employment and earnings. The man s 
identity was more engaged in the occupational area: job earnings were related 
to the sense of efficacy among the men but not the women trainees; it was the 
men not the women whose failure in the job world was accompanied by intrapuni- 
tiveness and self-blame. 



These differences, though obvious, are important to mention, because they 
question some of our stereotypes in viewing ghetto youth. So much has been made 
of the matriarchal nature, the "female dominance" of the lower class Negro 
family that one might have expected some sex role reversals in the findings we 
have noted. Since manpower programs are concerned with the differing problems 
of men and women trainees, it is important to realize that the sex pattern is 
probably more similar than different to that which is prevalent in our society 
generally . 



Concluding Comments 

In the 1968 Manpower Report of the President , the discussion of social- 
psychological barriers to employment concluded (p. 89) with some comments on the 
movement away from the "preparatory" programs in institutional settings to those 
which stress getting workers into jobs with the provision of supportive services. 
We have referred to this shift at numerous points in this report, and in general 
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have supported both the rationale underlying this change and some of the specific 
program activities that have accompanied it. To some extent this may reflect 
the fact that the project we studied followed the institutional "preparatory" 
model, so the problems in this model were the more obvious ones. 

Perhaps, then, it is appropriate to conclude with some cautions that our 
data suggest about the programs that are increasingly focusing their efforts in 
on-the-job settings. Two cautions in particular should be stressed. First, the 
focus on getting the trainees a job should not obscure the fact that what is 
1 important is not to provide the trainees with work, but with work that is meaning- 
ful, that demands competence, that represents some opportunity. Secondly, the 
swing away from some of the psychological assumptions underlying the institutional 
socializing programs, and the movement toward a more pragmatic situat ionally- 
oriented approach, should not divert attention from the serious psychological 
and motivational issues that remain, and the large and long-term investment in 
counseling services that will probably still be required. 

When people grapple with overwhelming problems, their suggested solutions 
often follow the swings of a pendulum. Finding their attempts at solution 
frustrated by the complexities of the issues, they tend to react by a complete 
rejection of all aspects of their initial attempts, and swing to opposite 
extremes. At the present stage of manpower programs, given the limited state of 
our knowledge, this is a tendency to guard against. 
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APPENDIX A 



Securing an Adequate Response Rate in the Post-Training Interview 

The sample was comprised of almost 400 inner-city Negro youths who were in 
the JOBS-I retraining program. It consisted of dropouts from the program as well 
as those who had completed it. Their termination dates ranged from one year to 
six months prior to the onset of the interviewing and the latest address for 
each trainee was at least a year old. Although the trainees proved to be most 
cooperative in taking the interviews, they were a transient population and dif- 
ficult to locate. Their friends and relatives were often suspicious and, hence, 
would offer little or no information to the interviewers. The trainee usually 
left no forwarding address when he moved; however, a trainee tended to move 
within a limited area, often within the same apartment building, and even an 
outdated address was an invaluable clue to his whereabouts. 

Despite the difficulties of locating our sample and obtaining their cooper- 
ation to be interviewed in a four to five hour interview, we were able to inter- 
view 89 percent of the sample. The problem of trainee cooperation was met by 
offering the trainee $7.50 for an interview; that this was successful is indicated 
by the fact that only one trainee refused to be interviewed. The problem, then, 
became one of locating the trainees. The procedures we developed are discussed 
in the following pages. 

Techniques Used by Interviewers 1 

Interviewers were given assignment sheets which contained information from | 

the outdated JOBS Project Application forms: name, address, area in Chicago 1 

(e.g., 200 south, 300 west), telephone number (if any), parent's name and 
address or person to contact in emergency, e.g., an aunt. 

Letters were sent to each trainee, informing him of the research and request- 
ing an appointment. The letter informed the trainee that he would be paid $7.50 ] 

for the interview. Trainees were invited to call the office and make an appoint- 
ment for an interview, but only three did so. In all other cases, the letter was 
followed by either a phone call from the interviewer or a visit. The latter j 

approach turned out to be preferable in terms of actually getting an interview. 

Weekends proved to be the best time to find trainees at home. If an inter- j 

view could be taken when the contact was made, it was done then; if not, an 
appointment for a time convenient to the trainee was arranged. Often the trainee 
did not show up for the later appointment; however, the interviewer soon learned 
to accept this with equanimity and simply arranged another appointment. 

When the trainee was obviously avoiding an interviewer, the assignment was 
given to another interviewer, usually of the opposite sex, and interviews were 
obtained by the second or third person to try a given trainee. There was only 
one absolute refusal and this trainee refused three people. 

In the majority of cases the trainee no longer lived at the address given. j 

In such cases, nothing substitutes for footwork on the part of the interviewer. 

He must go to the neighborhood, check the mailboxes, talk to the landlord, ask j 
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the neighbors, talk to the block precinct captain, and/or ask children in the 
neighborhood about the trainee. 

One interviewer discovered the technique of leaving a copy of the original 
letter, with its promise of payment and explanation of what was desired, with 
numerous people in the neighborhood. The letter was enclosed in an unsealed 
envelope so that the person who promised to give it to the trainee (if he should 
happen to see him) could read it. Relatives and friends were anxious to protect 
trainees from bill collectors and welfare or government agents; the open letters 
were designed to allay such fears. 

In one case, an interviewer left the letter with the landlord and then 
obtained and followed up a lead from a building occupant whom she encountered 
in the elevator of the housing project. By the time she got to the new address, 
the trainee was looking for her. 

Pool halls and drug stores or other hangouts were sources of information. 

One interviewer walked along the street and asked each passing person about a 
trainee. One woman he asked turned out tc be the trainee's mother and she 
provided the address information. 

An excellent source of information was the trainee being interviewed. 

Often he knew others in the sample and could give a phone number or address. 

One trainee rode across town with an interviewer because he could visualize the 
building and apartment but did not know the address well enough to tell her. 

The two of them checked three floors in one building before locating the correct 

apartment. 

Additional Information Obtained by Staff 

All contacts with public agencies were handled through the office and a 
number of helpful sources of information were located. Often, agencies offered 
to contact trainees for us, but these offers were declined, since we wanted the 
contact to come from the research group. 

We could not, of course, present any agency with a list of 200 to 300 names, 
so we tried to locate as many interviewees as we could before going to an agency 
for help. The list to Public Aid differed, of course, from the one to Public 
Housing, but we found that around 30 names was the maximum we could inquire 
about and still get wholehearted cooperation. 

The Mayor's Committee on Cultural and Economic Development was located in 
the same office building as the research office and provided the staff with 
excellent advice, as well as entree to many agencies in Chicago. 

One of these was the Mayor's Committee on Human Relations which checked 
through its employment files for possible listings of trainees. It checked the 
police records and located two trainees in prison. The staff then called the 
warden of the county prison and he very graciously granted permission to do the 

interviews. 

Another agency. Public Housing, went out of its way to locate trainees who 
were in the housing projects and to check on forwarding addresses for those who 

had moved. 
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Cook County Public Aid did a search for trainees and their relatives wh° 
indicated public aid on their application forms and who were currently on w ®“ ar ' 
In addition, we had frequent contact with a case worker at Public A * d - 
utilized the Central Records Office and the Special Service Referral Office for 

individual cases. 

The interviews of trainees were read by the research staff and those who 
mentioned another trainee as one of their five best friends were contacted for 
address information. This proved to be a good source because, as indicated 
earlier 3 the trainees themselves were very cooperative. 



Payment to Interviewers 

A final note might be made regarding the payment of interviewers. In s*« ad 
of the usual hourly rate (which includes traveling time and time spent locating 
person being interviewed) interviewers were paid $20 for each interview 
Although this arrangement meant that we had to hire more than twice the 
of interviewers than actually ended up doing the interviewing (since only those 
who had the ingenuity to locate the trainees quickly and 

on the job), it was a mutually advantageous arrangement. For those interview rs 
who could do the job, the method of payment was an arrangement that provided 
them as much or more than the more usual hourly rate would have provided. For 
the research study, the assurance of efficiency in locating trainees prevented 

what would have been very great costs. 
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